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For THE ANTHOLOGY. 


ON TASTE. 


Tue arts and fciences have 
fometimes been confidered the 
fole fubjeéts, which Tafte particu- 
larly regards. The charms of 
mutfic, the beauties of profe and 
poetic compofitions, the breath- 
ing canvais, and the fculptured 
life, together with a few monu- 
ments.of natural grandeur and 
finifhed art, have been thought to 
form the only fphere of her action. 
This is too limited an acceptation 
of the term. A moment’s con- 
templation on the nature and 
operations of tafte will convince 
us that, it equally refpects the 
conduct of human life. 

Tafte is fomewhere defined, to 
“ confilt of a nice harmony be- 
tween the fancy and the judg- 
ment.” ‘To this we may add, 
that, ‘forming a union of the pow- 
ers of reafon and of foul, it en- 
ables us to view the various 
objects that furround us, through 
the medium of jut propriety.’ 


Tafte, like air, pervades the 
regions of univerfal knowledge. 
Embracing each art, and every 
{cience, fhe exhibits to the mind 
their every quality, and then di- 
reéts the wavering choice amid 
general and individual purfuits. 
Poffefling not only the attributes 
of found judgment, but all the 
warmth of imagination, fhe is 
peculiarly well calculated to furn- 
ifh us with materials for defign 
and execution. It is not alone 
neceflary, that the man of talte 
inherit the endowments of genius ; 
he muft have cultured and bur- 
nifhed them with ambitious atten- 
tion. With a difcerning eye he 
has united a fedulous hand; and 
to a rational curiofity, that ever 
prompts to fome ufeful inquifi- 
tion, has joined an_ invincible 
attachment to realexcellence. In 
fhort: The man of true tafte, 
like Quinétillian’s true orator, is 
a man of virtue; and pofleffes, 
along with the acute faculties of 
the head, the amiable qualities 
of a good heart. 

No fingle qualification, how- 
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ever brilliant, will ever entitle 
to the inheritance of a juft tafte. 
She is a coy miltrefs whofe favour 
is hardly won. She fits in the 
feat of the Mufes; but fhe refides 
there only, where are combined 
all the Virtues, and where all the 
Graces happily unite. To be- 
come bleft, at length, with her 
fociety, is to be bleit indeed. At 
once an in{tructive and delightful 
companion fhe correéts our patt 
miltakes, and reétifies our prefent 
mifapprehenfions ; aids our con- 
ceptions of men and things; en- 
larges our knowledge of the 
world; and unfolds to our pleaf- 
ing view the fecret fprings of 
human happinefs. It is, in fine, 
this fpiritual, but not vifionary, 
being, that repreffes the violence 
of bafe defires, invigorates the 
mental powers, ftrengthens the 
the moral perceptions, cherifhes 
fenfibility, originates fentiments 
the moft exalted and jut, and 
ferves as a microfcope, through 
which to furvey mankind: it 
engenders enterprize, animates 
puriuit, faves from oblivion the 
valuable, which had elfe been loft, 
and revives and produces, by an 
energy almoitt divine, all that is 
citimable and al] that is grand. 
Valuable as is the acquifition 
of tafte, it is yet in a melancholy 
manner obvious that, very few 
experimentally know its worth. 
It we examine, with critical eye, 
the condition of the greater part 
of men, it will feem as if chance, 
and not reafon, had fupplied them 
with motives of action. Happi- 
nefs is undoubtedly the goal, to 
which all would tend; but an 
infinitude of means diltraés their 
various and unttable defions. A- 
midit.an endlefs diverlity of aims, 
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and thofe, perhaps, chiefly wrong, 
we fee numbers of our race con- 
fuming their exiftence; whilf 
none is followed with that fteady 
alacrity, which alone can enture 
fuccefs. Devoted fometimes to 
wealth, anon to power, and now 
to glory, they frequently miftake 
their ruling principle, and often- 
er ftill find the completion of 
their mifery in the attainment 
of the objeét, which they laft de- 
fired. Hence complaining fup- 
pliants hourly folicit the mercy of 
heaven for the removal of thole 
very ills, themfelves had fabri- 
cated. ' 

That this fhould be the unhap- 
py lot of that part of our fpecies, 
whom the clouds ef ignorance 
envelope, is not wonderful. But 
is it not ftrange indeed, that the 
fame misfortune fhould await 
thofe, whom literature hath fofter- 
ed with the tendernefs of a real 
parent ? Is it not unaccountable 
that thofe, who have bafked in 
the funfhine of fcientific refine- 
ment, fhould fall a facrifice to 
their own fallacious apprehen- 
fions ? It is indeed ftrange, but 
unhappily true! ‘This we are 
compelled to believe, when we 
daily witnefs the moft glaring 
contradiétions in the fentiments 
and praétice of many, who plain- 
ly verify that unpleafant maxim, 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

It cannot, I think, be difficult 
to find the origin of facts, which 
occafion thefe remarks. Who- 
ever examines will eafily perceive 
that, their caufe is a @eficiency 
of tafte. We want difcernment 
in the moft important concerns 
of life. Either from lack of op- 
portunity to difcover the bent of 
native difpofition, or from the 
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wilful. perverfion of our judg- 
ment, originate the evils of which 
we complain. ‘Trufting too con- 
fidently to the dim light of imi- 
tative genius, fome have miftaken 
the path, which has conducted 
their model to an honourable 
fame. Others, more inconfider- 
ate fill, relying folely on the force 
of nature, have blindly rufhed on 
projects which they were never 
calculated to compals. In a 
word: With fome few excep- 
tions, we may fafely affirm that, 
moft men, through ignorance of 
themielves, have, by a wrong di- 
rection of their exertions, erected 
everlafting barriers to their hon- 
our and felicity. 

To the inconveniences and 
dangers arifing from this falfe 
tafte, or rather, to an entire want 
of any tafte, the feafon of youth 
is very particularly expofed. The 
delufive glare, that furrounds 
almolt every object, cannot fail 
of deceiving the young and inex- 
perienced. In this fever of life, 
when the fenfible world arrayed 
in all its charms, promifes ten 
thoufand pleafures that vanith 
at the touch, it is no wonder if, 
unwary and credulous, we be led 
into the endlefs mazes of errour. 
It is fearcely poflible, but that 
the favours of fortune, and the 
flatteries of friends, thould intox- 
icate the brain, and caufe us oft 
to deviate from the path, deline- 
ated in the moments of cool de- 
liberation. Allured by the calls 
of falfe ambition, we are often 
deceived, and often fuffer for our 
folly. Weare apt to miltake the 
vagaries of fancy for reafon’s dic- 
tates, and, moving on the pivot 
of fome darling paffion, ftill to 


Urge the puriuit, unconicious 
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whither we may be carried by an 
unbridled temerity. 

Inconceivably injurious to our- 
felves, and to fociety, are the 
confequences of fuch_ heedlefs 
precipitancy. We hereby detri- 
ment the interefts of {cience and 
virtue. | 

To what other caufe, than to 
the mifapplication of our powers, 
or the premature exercife of them, 
in a profeffional line, both which 
are the effects of a bad talfte, are 
owing the prejudices which are 
frequently formed againft litera- 
ture? Truly to none. To a 
failure in this refpeét, may we 
impute all the fcandal, juftly 
thrown on ufelefs and difhonorary 
characters, which are made fo by 
the mere circumftance of early 
placing themfelves in a {fphere, 
where, at the lateft period, neither 
nature nor propriety would have 
dictated their motion. 

Hence the profeflions are not 


feldom followed for the fake of 


convenience only, or that they 
might raife their incumbents one 
grade above the ignoble vul- 
gar. Hence oft they hide the 
grofleftt incapacity ; and are af- 
fumed many times to conceal 
other than harmlefs defeéts. 
Hence, under the jable garb of a 
clergyman, are fometimes, not to 
fay frequently, found the more 
fable qualities of vice and igno- 
rance ; and thence the pulpit, 
facred to the countfels of God, is 
rendered defpicable by its devo- 
tees. Mifguided notions, too, it 
is modettly prefumed, have con- 
ducted fome to the bar, whom 
love of the rights of humanity 
and of jultice never diftinguifhed. 
And it is well known that, nu- 
merous pretenders to phytic, by 
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the ignorance and credulity of 
the populace only, have been ref- 
cued from oblivion. 

Not, however, in the profef- 
fions alone, but in each walk of 
life will there be found empy- 
rics ; and it is a facred truth, 
blufh, O humanity! that all, 
more particularly the learned, or- 
ders of men, have, at times, been 
filled with characters, whofe incli- 
nations have fuffered either volun- 
tary or involuntary violence, and 
the bias of whofe minds has been 
perverted ; in confequence of 
which their lives have been 
damned to an inglorious ob- 
feurity. 

To prevent thefe flagrant ab- 
furdities, and to expunge impof- 
ture from the community, is the 
province of jult tafte. Were a 
more general attention beltowed 
on its cultivation, its abundant 
fruits would convince us that, it 
is mot an exotic in our northern 
clime. The fubjects of civil and 
religious fociety, like plants ina 
garden, that is ridden of noxious 
weeds, would inftantly feel the 
falutary effe&. Every individual 
would find the avenues to felicity 
far lefs numerous, but propor- 
tronably more broad and deter- 
minate. 

Intereft and pleafure, therefore, 
forcibly impel us to make fo en- 
viable an acquifition. Neither 1s 
it in vain that we ftrive. ‘Tafte 
has tts foundation m the organi- 
zation of man: Its ingredients 
are adl within us. Like truth, 
however, thev lie deep, and mutt 
be drawn jorth with painful 
affiduity. 

The grand obftacle in the way 
of many towards the poileffion of 
true tafte, is a fruitlefs with to 


become excellent in all things, 
They aim at univerfal tafte, 

Their love of rectitude and 
beauty hurries them indifcrimin. 
ately to embrace a multiplicity 
of objects. But fuch is a prepof- 
terous attempt. It is almoft 
arrogance : at beft, it is an un- 
reafonable ftretch of the human 
powers, and a fure barrier to- 
wards arriving at perfection in 
any, the molt trivial purfuit. 
The many failures of this fort 
may ferve as a_ perfpective, 
through which we may view the 
very monuments of folly, which 
fuch endeavours might lead our- 
felves to exhibit. But fo far 
from prefumption is it, to afpire 
at excellence in the line of our 
judicious choice, that, to defpair 
of it is the property of indolent 
minds alone, and argues an irref- 
olute and unworthy fpirit. 

Notwithftanding the prattica- 
bility of the attainment, it is not 
unattended with laborious exer- 
tions. ‘The road to greatnefs is 
befet with thorns ; and though, 
ata diftance, the mount wear a 
goodly afpect, and the diamond 
glitter from afar, yet craggy 
rocks, and frequent precipices 
impede a rapid accefs. A long 
feries of toil and perfeverance, in 
a courfe of virtuous habits, mutt 
mark our progrefs to the envied 
fummit. 

Thofe, then, whom youth and 
genius excite to fame, who pant 
for the rewards of eminence, will 
not difregard the only rational 
methods of early forming a talte, 
that thall enable them to bear 
with fortitude- the calamities of 
life, and copioufly to enjoy the 
{miles of fortune. 
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bright exemplars, which hiflory 
and real life propofe to us, we 
muft acknowledge that virtue 
was the bafis of their immortal 
deeds. In this comprehenfive 
term, are comprized the feveral 
duties of temperance, moderation, 
induftry, and fortitude. The 
practice of thefe our felf-love will 
fuficiently recommend :_ our 
obligations hereto can never be 
rendered nugatory: the laws of 
of felf government are eternal. 
Obedience to thefe laws, not to 
mention the catalogue of benevo- 
lent virtues, that refpect our treat- 
ment of mankind, was well en- 
forced by the inimitable Addifon ; 
whofe elegant writings, breathing 
the fpirit, they were intended to 
difleminate, effected a happy 
reformation in the world of let- 
ters, and will ftand a perpetual 
monument of virtuous and refin- 
ed tafte. ; 
Similar to his were the princi- 
ples, that fupported thofe antient 
fyftems of education, whofe rigid 
economy affrighteth us, effemin- 
ate moderns, but which formed 
their fons to rule mankind. Be- 
hold the Cefars and Catos of 
antiquity ! Did not virtue form 
the bafis of their glory? Did 
not fhe weave the garlands of 
their fame? Say not, becaufe 
ambition led fome of them to 
enflave their country, and others 
to end their own exiltence, when 
liberty expired, that, therefore 
their laurels were unmerited. 
But rather, for the honour of 
humanity, admire and imitate 
their vaft magnanimity, and their 
avowed paflion for true glory. 
The ghoft of books, however, 
fhall not continually haunt us. 
Do we need ftimuli ? Advert, 





ye rifing candidates for glory, to 
the American fun,* and _ thofe 
other fhining orbs, that irradiate 
our Columbian world. Guided 
by their luminous example, em- 
bark for greatnefs. Follow as 
they did, the light of native ge- 
nius. Praétife, as they have 
done, upon the unchangeable 
rules of virtue ; not merely for 
the pleafures thence refulting to 
you, in this life, but for the in- 
e{timable reverfion of a deathlefs 
fame. ADOLESCENTULUS. 


or 
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THE SOLDIERS. 


A BRITISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 402.) 


“‘ After my recent experience, 
hafty confidence would betray 
blameable credulity, and I am 
aware that to ftruggle would be 
as vain, as the attempt would be 
unwife ; but though I declare 
credulity would be weaknefs, I 
feel that to judge untried would 
be morally unjuft. Lam difpofed 
to hope, after the facred appeal I 
have made, that the prefcience of 
countenance will not miflead, and 
I think in your’s 1 fee the open 
lines of candour.” 

As Mrs. Marfhall faid this her 
eye beam refted on Rodolpho, 
whofe countenance dilated to 
meet her inquiry ; he did not wifh 
to efcape its penetrating poWer. 

“To juftify the fhade of fut 
picion that enfhrouds my mind, 
I muft inform you of the caufe 
of its intrufion. It is a gueft I 
would willingly get rid off; my 
mind is not conftruéted for its 





* Wafhington. This eflay was writ- 
ten in 1789. Edit. 
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accommodation. But we are all 
the creatures of circumftance, and 
often too much influenced by our 
immediate feelings to reafon 
coolly. 

‘“ J have been unworthily 
treated....plundered! and as my 
fpirit at this moment fwells indig- 
nant at fuch licentious abufe of 
power, my heart melts with the 
tendernefs of regret that it ts 
Englifhmen whom I mutt accufe. 
My breaft has ever felt a derelic- 
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thofe men valiant, who enter the 
dwelling of peace, plunder the 
unprotected, and attempt the 
purity of the fpotlefs maid. My 
experience is not the firft eyj. 
dence, during the war, that has 
exhibited their decline from their 
ancient valour and wirtue. 

“ Thefe evils I have _ this 
morning endured from 4a party 
of Britith. They treated me mot 
indignantly ; they would have 
torn my child from me, and led 


tion in their favour. But itis a 
painful acknowledgment, that, 
during this unfortunate war, I 
have with an eye that wifhed to 
follow the operations of its nat- 
ural and ancient character, fought 
in vain for that unfophilticated 
candour covering a benevolent 
heart ; that bravery which dan- 
ger, nor difficulty could appal, 
corrected by honour, and temper- 
ed by mercy, which in pait times 
impelled my admiration, and 
attracted my friendthip. 


her to compelled corruption ; but 
a mother’s voice, through which 
nature {pcke, arrefted their efforts, 
I refcued my child, and after 
plundering, they left me only 
two hours before your troop 
arrived, which we miftvok for 
them returned, and fled affright- 
ed at your approach. 

“My daughter fainted ; na- 
ture was fo long before fhe re. 
fumed her functions, I feared my 
child had quitted me for ever ; 
then it was the voice of ma- 
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‘* War exhibits more traits of 
charaéter than fuperficial obferv- 
ers penetrate ; there is fcarcely 
a virtue but it may give exercile 
to; and do the manly virtues 
ever fo forcibly fize our better 
affefions, as when they appear 
to be emanations from valour? 
The experience of a foldier al- 
lows a great difplay of character. 
The popular quality valour 1s 
not the leaft fubject to alloy. 
Comprehenfive virtue muft tem- 
per and reftrain it, or it degene- 
rates into the paffion of a brute. 

“ As well might we term the 
ferocious cruelty of the tyger, 
who to fatisfy the fupreme calls 
of nature tears open the defence- 
Jefs breaft of the innocent lamb, 


lravery ; as we might term 


ternal love, moaning o’er the 
only tie that holds me to human: 
ity, attracted your ear.” “I feel,” 
faid Rodolpho, “ the honour of 
the Britifh flag, wantonly tarnith- 
ed by fuch conduét....1 hold it in 
abhorrence...l have, unchecked 
by the prefence of power, exprefled 
my forrow at fuch proofs of de- 
pravity, and my indignation that 
they pafled unpunifhed ; when 
they have come under my imme- 
diate obfervation, I have fearlefsly 
repreffed them. 

“Your indignation, madam, 
is the impulfe of virtue ; and 
while: I revere the heart that 
laments, rather than reviles ; that 
compaflionates, rather than de- 
nounces vengeance, I am confoled 


g 
by the afurance, that an oppolite 
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experience will refufcitate in your 
breaft your paft dereliction in 
favour of the Britifh character. 
You have faid, you will not judge 
us untried ; we will endeavour 
to convince you, though Britain 
has fons over whofe aétions it may 
be our duty to draw a veil, that 
there are yet fome whofe conduct 
fhall, at mid-day, invite, rather 
than reprefs, the fcrutiny even of 
the microfcopic eye of fufpicion.” 

“We are in your power, 
gentlemen,” faid Mrs. M. “ and 
if my penetration do not deceive 
me, you will ufe it temperately. 
I hear the footfteps of my ferv- 
ant; fhe has long fuperintended 
my concerns, and will be com- 
pliant at my requeft to your 
commands.” : 

She rofe to leave the friends ; 
and as each refpectively took her 
hand, and bowed on it, the vari- 
ous fhades of mingled emotions 
pafled in rapid fucceflion o’er 
her countenance. “I leave you, 
gentlemen,” faid fhe, * with im- 
preflions that I hope will be 
indelible.” 

If a fubjec&t forcibly feize the 
mind, when it has previoufly ex- 
cited fome tender feeling of the 
foul, the fenfation it produces is 
too complex and painful to be 
relieved by utterance ; the mind 
paufes in filence, and ameliorates 
its irritation by cool reflection. 
Our friends, for a fhort period, 
fought this quiet relief after Mrs. 
Marthall left them; and then, 
as it by intuitive intelligence of 
each other’s thoughts, or as if 
one f{pirit animated both, they 
ftarted from their feats at the 
fame moment, and exclaimed, 
“We may lament what we can- 
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not alter; but how feldom can 
we change what we lament !”) | 

In a fhort time all was arrang- 
ed; the fugitive domeftic com- 
fort was lured back to her abode ; 
and. the fweet cordialities of 
friendfhip began to animate every 
heart. 

The aétivity of rea/ kindnefs is 
a fairy power that performs 
wonders ; it prefles onward ;. no 
object that can promote the in- 
tereft it éfpoufes is too microf- 
copic for its perceptions, too la- 
borious for its attainment. ‘There 
was a maturity, a juftnefs of 
adaption, in the plans of Rodol- 
pho, that rapidly accelerated the 
completion of his purpodfes ; he 
had a great capacity of thought, 
a rare fort of intelligence, that 
from the fainteft light given 
would blaze into the fulnefs of 
the fubject. | 

By judicious arrangement the 
garrifon bore the appearance of a 
well regulated family ; the do- 
meflic concerns went forward in 
the ufual rotine; nothing, nor 
any body, fuffered interruption. 

The foldiers who were under 
Rodolpho’s command, however 
evil their propenfities before, were 
foon weaned from irregularity, 
by judicious reftraint and well 
appropriated indulgence ;, he 
heard their complaints with pa- 
tience, reproved their faults with 
gentlenefs; and if he obferved a 
man particularly affiduous and 
orderly, he remarked it, and 
always diltinguifhed him by fome 
pointed attention, which flattered 
his felf love, and conferred a difz 
tin¢ction. 

It is inconceivable (except to 
thofe who have made the experi< 
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ment), how forcibly the lower 
orders of fociety are affected by 
the civility of their fuperiours. 
We are all very ready to ob- 
ferve their incivility and rough- 
nefs of manners, and complain. 
how much we are inconvenienced 
by it; and whilit we are fo 
engaged, we forget how many 
caufes of difguit they have, and 
how eafy the purchafe of their 
kindneis would be. A fmile, in 
return for the humble obeifance 
they make, inftead of the haughty 
frown, or contemptuous neglect ; 
five minutes attention to their 
complaints when they contider 
themfelves afflicted, or oppreffed ; 
advice, if they afk it, inftead of 
the impatient refufal and harfh 
denunciation; and a _ general 
civility in our occafional inter- 
courfe with them, would con- 
vince them that, though they 
were denied the advantages of 
the wealthy, they were confidered 
as fellow mortals ; beings fath- 
ioned by the fame _ beneficent 
hand. This would lure their 
kindnefs and make them grate- 
fully devoted to us, and the ad- 
vantage would extend beyond 
the narrow limits cf our conve- 
nience, or the gratification of 
their felf love ; it would extend 
to their morals ; for it will not 
be denied, that where the great 
man of the village is a good man, 
and treats his poor neighbours 
and dependants with kindnefs 
(putting his donations out of the 
queftion), that the poor, m his 
Vicinity, are courteous and oblig- 
ing; and it follows, of purer 
morals, than thofe whofe lefs 
fortunate deftiny has placed them 
within influgnce the of pride 
and opprefiion. 


When the poor man who is 
labouring on the high road, 
while the rain pours, and a lord, 
or a bifhop, is enjoying the con- 
venience of his carriage on the 
path he is mending for his accom. 
modation, the pay for which 
fearcely gives dry bread to his 
family, bares his aged head to 
the ftorm, with the hope he fhall 
receive the return of courtefy 
that he pays, and which would 
ferve to iweeten his morfel, when 
he quits his toil, and returns to 
his family ; and relates, “ that 
my lord or the bifhop, nodded at 
him ;” when he thus hopes, I fay, 
to fee the lord pafs on with a 
proud ftare, and the bifhop’s pof- 
tilion, unreproved, fwear he will 
drive over him, if he does not get 
out of the way.....one is almoft 
tempted to forgive the cur/e that 
efcapes from his lips. 

Our friends, for fome days, 
did not fee Mrs. Marfhall; 
Selina, her daughter, ftill fuffer- 
ed from the fhock her young and 
fenfible nerves had received ; and 
her mother’s prefence at all times 
formed the ftrongeft feature of 
her happinefs. Ere fhe makes 
her voluntary appearance, it will 
be in place to give fome account 
of her. 

Selina Marfhall, at the age of 
fixteen, prefented a figure that 
charmed, and a_ countenance 
that engaged ; the unobtrufive- 
nefs of her manners fpoke the 
modefty of her mind, the foft 
blufh of her cheek the quick 
fufceptibility of a heart that vi- 
brated to the fineft touches of 
humanity. 

She was naturally vivacious 
and tender; from innocence 
fprang her vivacity ; from fel- 








iow feeling her tendernefs ;_ thefe 
are the genuine unadulterated 
fources,, from which the eleétric 
fpirits and fportivenefs of youth 
{pring ; and thefe, as they tread 
the progretlive path of lite, will 
mature into a fort of unbended 
philofophy, that will enable them 
to view and endure patiently the 
many-coloured experience of mor, 
tal deftiny with an equal counte- 
nance, if they are led by judicious 





























- counfel tiH the judgment is 
at ftrengthened. 
; Selina was fortunate in her 
| guide—her mother was the polar 
H {tar of her conduct ; her friend, 
if. to whom every avenue of her 
H heart was open ; its deepeft re- 
ies celles fhe could explore. She was, 
7 indeed, at this period, a character 
ae of much promife, and the fond 
object of her mother’s heart, 
vs, War had fnapped afunder fome 
* trong tieg of domeftic comfort ; 
ie. and their privation wound anoth- 
= er told of natural affection round 
na their hearts, and drew them till 
me clofer. 
of Mrs. Marfhall had been a 
se widow fome years—her eftablith- 
Tl ment had been fplendid—war had 
sai tripped her of fuperfluities, but 
the ftill poffefled enough for the 
of purpofes of rational comfort, and 
os widom taught content. Her 
me marriage had been a happy one ; 
wy the fweet fympathies of mutual 
aN affection fhe had enjoyed in an 
Coft exquilite degree as a wife ; and 
ick When that tender link was di- 
vie vided by death, the torturous 
8 pang of feparation, which nature 
is doomed to endure, was ago- 
ous nifing ; defpair of renovating 
fine happinefs was ready to pervade 
fe]. her foul, and a murmur reached 
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her lips; but ere it fell, her 
languid eye refted on the orphan 
child of him fhe mourned ;_ her 
bdfom dilated to maternal affec- 
tion and duty; fhe yielded to 
their feparate calls; and, from 
that moment her lamentations 
ceafed, and her forrow was footh- 
ed into partial eafe, by the {weet 
intereft of infantine endearments, 
and maternal duties. She fond- 
ly traced his image that was 
gone to reft in the blooming 
features of his orphan, foftened 
by the delicacy of fex, and watch. 
ed the progrefs of his virtues in 
her mind, chaftened by the fame 
diftinfion ; and thus her enjoy- 
ments were not decreafed by death, 
but they were more fublimated, 
lefs of /enfein them; they flow- 
ed from the combination of in- 
tellect, and the purified affections 
of the heart ; fweet union that 
calls home the erratic mind, and 
fixes it on ¢ruth! 

She delighted to fuppofe, that 
from the regions of purity his 
perceptions reached this fublunary 
{phere, and watched over her 
conduct ; fhe often pourtrayed 
in her fancy the celeftial fcene at 
that hour when, having burit 
afunder the bonds of mortality, 
her purified fpirit would haften 
to meet his in the world of fpirits, 
Sterner minds, who yield not to 
the fuavity of fentiment, will 
ridicule thefe vifionary ideas, yet 
they have their ufe, and often 
keep minds of too great fenfibility 
from finking under the preffure 
of forrow, for the privation, by 
death, of the object of their ten- 
der affections ; and is a ftimu- 
lus to virtuous exertion, that 
they may again mix in a more 
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fublimated fphere with thofe they 
loved on earth. 

That we fhall never meet a- 
gain, feems an idea fit only for 
the Aopele/s and callous breatt of 
an atheilt, if fuch a charader exi/t. 

Mrs. Marfhall had felt much 
for the diftraced ftate of her 
country, in which every natural 
tie had been fnapped afunder in 
unnatural conteft. Father fight- 
ing again{t fon, and fon againft 
father ;...brother againft brother. 
Merciful heaven! Nature bled 
at every pore !.,.humanity fhrinks 
even at the recollection ! 

What mult have been the ex- 
perience ! her connexions had 
never been very extenfive, they 
Were now contracted to a point. 
Some were eftranged by emigra- 
tion, others by death ; and fhe 
found herfelf and daughter ftran- 
gers in their native land. She 
had an only fifter, who followed 
her hufband toa diftant colony, 
where he fell, and fhe had never 
fince heard of her. 

Her affections often led her to 
ruminate on the uncertainty of 
her fate, and the calamities fhe 
might have endured: thefe re- 
flections caft her happinefs in the 
fhade ; and in thofe moments, 
the tendernefs of Selina was in- 
eftimable ; then it was fhe felt 
the diefing of a daughter. In 
the hour of forrow, natural af- 
fection unfolded its pure and am- 
ple current, and abforbed every 
melancholy refleétion. 

How capacious is the human 
heart, as it comes from the hands 
of the Creator! How grievous 
that it fhould ever contraé !.... 
What an infinity of fources does 
it contain, from which if we are 
wife we can extract a portion of 


happinefs ! But amidft all its de. 
lights, is there one fo exquifite as 
that which flows from maternal 
affection ? 

Let not that being call herfelf 
unhappy, , whatever may have 
been the colour of her deftiny, if 
during its experience the has been 
{pared the blefing of a tender and 
good child. Animating indeed 
are the {weetly tender confolations 
of. a daughter. 

Mrs. Marfhall, it has been 
faid, indifcriminately houfed 
every wanderer whom danger 
drove to fhelter; but fhe cau- 
tioufly eluded converfation on 
the merits of the war : her ideas 
were referved for filent cogita- 
tion; it was then fhe lamented 
over her country ; frequent par- 
ties as they pafled from camp to 
camp, had ftopped, and were re- 
frefhed at her hofpitable board ; 
and departed impreffed with the 
dignity and politencfs of her 
manner. She had never met 
with the leaft interruption, till 
the inftance that has been related. 

In a few days Selina’s fpirits 
and health returned, and Mrs, 
Marfhall vifited the friends by 
appointment. They met her 
with the affectionate refpect due 
to a fond parent; led her 
throvgh the apartments to the 
library ; it was reflored to its 
priftine elegance, as if by magic 
power ; and as fhe walked be- 
tween them, her heart felt a deli- 
cate pleafure from the union of 
gratitude and admiration ; her 
expreflions of acknowledgment 
were few, but natural and imprel- 
five, while the look of tendernefs 
fhe threw on our /dldiers as fhe 
uttered them, melodifed their 
meaning to the heart. 
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The fimple language of genu- 
ine fincerity is far more grateful 
and perfuafive to thofe hearts 
over which the world has not 
caft its factitious veil, than all 
the ftudied graces of eloquence, 
too often deceptive decorations, 
that enfhroud the oppofite qual- 
ity. | 

Domettic comfort, no longer 
a fugitive, invited Mrs. Marfhall 
to facrifice to her again round 
the cheerful hearth, and the 
promifed the friends, fhe would 
refume her ufual purfuits in a 
few days. The apartments fhe 
chofe were deemed facred ; and 
Rodolpho engaged that her re- 
tirement fhould not be invaded. 

- With Selina’s revived vivacity, 
came a curiofity not a little lively, 
to fee the arrangement of the 
& | 
many natural queftions of the 
friends, who were not the leaft 
interefting objects fhe hoped to 
fee. 

Mrs. Marfhall gave the beauty 
of Adonis to their perfons, and 
the brilliant polifh that elegance 
reflects to their manners, fathion- 
ed all her defcriptions, with a 
view to exceed the original, and 
raife expectation to the pinnacle. 

Mrs. Marfhall’s intellectual per- 
ception was clear, complete ; 
her penetration into chara¢ters 
long on the world, of which fhe 
had feen much, was feldom mif- 
taken. Her daughter’s lay open 
to her view, fhe could read it 
with as much corre¢tnefs as a 
fair fheet of paper elegantly pen- 
ned. She was eagle-eyed to 
every movement of her paflions 
or temper. In correcting them 
fhe was guided by circumflance, 
not by rule. Nothing argues 


garriion. She afked her mothers 


greater obliquity of intelle&, than 
{uppofing the mode that has fuc- 
ceeded with one child will with 
every other. | 


(To be continued.) 








For THE ANTHOLOGY, 


THE BOTANIST, NO. Il. 


Omne vivum ex ovo; per confequens etiam 
vegetabilia ; quorum Semina effe Ova, docet 
eorum Finis, fobolem parentibus conformem 


producens. Lainnzus, Philof. Botanica. 


Every living thing derives its origin 
from an egg; confequently vegetables 
alfo, whofe feeds are eggs ; as appears 
by producing offspring, fimilar to the 
parent plant. 


IN our laft number it was 
faid, that we fhould adopt a dif- 
ferent order, from that common- 
ly purfued by botanifts. We 
deem it more agreeable to the 
laws of botanical philofophy, to 
commence with the defcription of 
a feed ; and to trace its gradual 
developement into a perfe¢t plant, 
producing feed again, than, as is 
ufually done, to reverfe this pro- 
cedure by treating of the feed 
laft. | 

A feed of a plant and an egg 
of a bird are fo analagous in 
ftructure and economy, that we 
may without impropriety ufe the 
fame term for either. By a feed 
we mean an organized particle, 
produced by a plant or animal, 
from which new plants and ani- 
mals are generated. All feeds of 
plants and eggs of animals have 
effentially the fame ftructure and 
mode of developement. : 
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perfe@ hen’s egg* is an or- 
atl body, pervaded by vef- 
jels, endowed with excitability, 
and replete with a moveable fluid, 
inclofing under divers membranes 
the animal in miniature. The 
egg-fhell is almost entirely filled 
with a glutinous fubftance, laid 
up for the nourifhment of the 
fetal animal.+ 

If the egg be kept in a certain 
degree of warmth, whether by 
the natural heat of the parent 
animal, or by art, it oceafions an 
increafed aétion of that Uving 
power, which every organized 
body, fufceptible of ftimulus, 
naturally poffefles ; and which is 
fimilar to a blufh, being a mo- 
mentary diftention of the fmalleft 
vefllels, or that ftate of them, 
which immediately precedes the 
flighteft inflammation. Motion 
thus begun, the veffels, furround- 
ing the germ or pundum_ vite, 
expand ; and the embryo appears 
fpontaneoutfly to unfold itfelf, un- 
til by flow degrees, it becomes a 
perfect animal, capable of pro- 
ducing a fimilar egg. 

Now every feed of a plant is, 
in like manner, an organized 
body, endowed with veffels, and 
contains under feveral membranes 
the plant in miniature ; which 
feed requires a due portion of 
moifture, and a juft degree of 
heat for exciting the dormant 
wegetative life, which diftends 
gradually the veffels, expands the 
membranes, and developes the 
plant. The embryo lies in a 
dormant ftate, though alive ; but 
exerts not its life, until it is put 





* i. e. Fecundated. 


+ The one is called albumen or white ; 
the other, vitellum or yolt. 
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im proper circumftances, which 
proper cireumitances are moiflure, 
heat, and expofure to air, 

Every feed of a vegetable and 
every egg of an animal, hitherto 
examined, are in ftructure effentially 
the fame. To grow, that is to 
nourith itfelf by changing a fo- 
reign matter into its own fub- 
{tance, and to continue its kind, 
is the end and aim of every liying 
organized body.t Let us fee 
how far the feed of agvegetable 
is well adapted to effect thefe im- 
portant purpofes. The Wind/or 
bean, from its fize and fhape will 
afford us a fair example. If, 
when fuch a bean is fully ripe, 
you cut through its membranes 
lengthwife, in the direction of the 
eye, hiliim, or little fear, it will 
naturally feparate into two halves. 
Thefe fmooth and equal parts of 
the bean are called /eed-lobes by 
gardeners, and cotyledons by bot- 
anifts. Of feeds, that we ufe for 
food, they form the more farina- 
ceous or nutritive part: thus in 
wheat, rye, and indian-corn, they 
form the meal, while the invest- 
ing membranes form the bran. 

The moft important part of 
the feed is the embryo ; and the 
moift important part of the em- 
bryo is the corcilim, or little 
heart, punctum vite, or fpeck of 
life ; becaufe at this poimt in the 
hen’s egg the firft pulfation of 
life is difcovered ; but in the feed 
of a plant there is no palpable 
warmth or vifible motion. The 
whole feminal apparatus, contain- 
ed within the external membrane 


>, 





+ When a hen’s egg is alive, it is fit 
to be eaten; when killed, it foon be- 
comes rotten ; and fo of the feeds of 
vegetables. 
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of the bean, namely the chalaza, 
albumen, and vitellus, parts corref- 
ponding with thofe found in the 
bird’s egg, confpires to elicit the 
latent {park of vegetative life, 
and to enliven and nourifh the 
unborn plant. 

The plimiila, which is the leaf 
of the plant in miniature, is that 
part of the embryo vegetable, 
that is hereafter to become the 
herb of the bean; whilft the 
inferiour part, called roffellum, 
‘creeps downwards, and becomes 
the root. 

The cotyledons or lobes of the 
bean taken collectively, without 
any difcrimination of chalaza, al- 
bumen, or vitellus, appear through 
a microfcope, to be of a glandular 
ftructure ;§ and to have a regu- 
lar fyftem of veffels, refembling 
the mefenteric veins in animals, 
and to run together, like them, 
in a few trunks, precifely at that 
point of the lobe, where the em- 
bryo grows to the cotyledons. 
Thefe cotyledons* conftitute the 
placenta of the feed, which affords 
a nutritive juice, refembling milk, 
for the fuftenance of the unborn 
plant. But when the tender veg- 
etable is fo far advanced as to 
merit the name of a feetal plant, 
thefe evanefcent lobes are con- 
verted into a pair of thick /eed- 
leaves, fo called, which compofe a 
fhield of defence, until the plant 
has fairly taken root in the 
earth ; then thefe two leaves 





§ The apricot exhibits this glandular 
ftructure ftill plainer than the bean. 
See Grew, plate 79. 80. 81. & 82, 


* Botanifts define cotyledons to be the 
lateral, bibulous, perifhable lobe, or 
Placenta of the feed, deftined to nour- 
ith the corculum, agd then to fall off. 


wither, drop off, and decay ; 
and now the little ere plant, 
like the new-born infant, de- 
pends on a new principle for its 
future exiftence. 

From what has been faid, it ts 
apparent, that a fecundated feed, 


‘though kept feveral years, is not 


a dead fubftance, like a pebble or 
pearl,* but a body regular- 
ly organized, and arranged into 
afyftem of veffels, glands, and 
membranes 3 and that it 1s more- 
over alive, or at leaft in a ftate, 
or fitnefs to be acted upon by 
certain external agents, which 
agents are FIRE, AIR, and wa- 


TER. We neglected to mention, , 


that there is a fmall quantity of 
vital air in a kind cf fack or 
bladder at the big end of every 
bird’s egg; and we prefume, 
there is a portion of the fame 
fluid inevery feed. It appears 
alfo, that the moft important; 
nay the eflential part of that 
organized body, denominated a 
feed, is the embryo ; for it is that 
alone which grows into a new 
plant, forming a new progeny. 
It likewife appears, that all the 
other parts of the feed are fubfer- 
vient to this, and are employed 
chiefly in converting the farina; 
or mealy fubftance of the feed, 
into a laétefcent fluid+, which is 
conveyed by the laétiferous vef- 
fels to the embryo for its nourifh- 
ment, which, like the infantile 
animal, is fupplied with milk, 
until it can ftand alone on the 
round. 


Although nature has eftablifh- 





* Indian corn has vegetated after 
keeping it upwards of feventy years. 


+ This milk is remarkable in Oats, 
cut before they are fully ripened. 
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ed a marked uniformity in the 
internal ftructure of feeds, fhe 
neverthelefs difplays an aftonith- 
ing variety in their external ap- 
pearance. Neither mathema- 
ticlan nor painter can convey 
adequate ideas of their different 
fhapes and various colours. Some 
fhine like gold, and like filver ; 
whillt others appear like little 
balls of fire. It is remarkable, 
that feeds are feldom of the fame 
colour with the flower, which 
produced them. Seeds of a deep 
green are rare ; blue ftill more 
uncommon. 

_ Befide the efential parts, alrea- 
dy defcribed, there are certain 
acceffory parts, which, whilft they 
add to the beauty of feeds, “aad 
important purpofes in their mt- 
gration ; fuch, for example, are 
the feathery crowns, or aigrettes, 
which ferve as wings to waft 
them to a diftance, as in Dandelion, 
Lettuce, and Thiftle. Who, walk- 
ing the fields, has not obferved, 


Wide o’er the thi//y lawn, as {wells the 
breeze, 

A whit’ning fhower of vegetable down 

Amutfive float ? § 


If feeds are diverfified in fhape 
and colour, they vary as remark- 
ably in fize. One thoufand and 
twelve feeds of tobacco weigh but 
a fingle grain ; whillt the cocoa- 
nut weighs feveral pounds.{ 





§ Thomfon. 


_ + Gertner, an accurate and laborious 
German botanift, has written moft elab- 
orately on feeds. Many curious and 
judicious extracts from his work, enti- 
tled “ De Fruétibus (5 feminibus Planta- 
yum,’ may be feen in Dr. S. Barton’s 
Elements of Botany, between p. 200 
and 260. 


Air and water are abfolutely 
needful to the growth of a feed, 
after it has fallen upon the 
earth. Water is neceilary to 
every production of nature. It 
is in fa& the general cement of 
all things. No feed of a plant 
can ever vegetate, without re- 
taining fome portion of moifture ; 
Even ftones and falts, deprived 
of water, fall to powder. 

Befides air and water, to which 
we may add fire, animals ftand 
in need of aliment, or food taken 
by the mouth, which is after- 
wards digefted in the ftomach, 
forming there a milky liquor, 
called chyle. Food, or aliment 
is equally neceflary to the life 
and growth of vegetables. 

The conftituent parts of the 
chyle of animals are, water— 
fugar—mucilage——oil—carbon--- 
phofphorus PE calcareous earth.* 
Sap-juicet, which is the chyle of 
vegetables, confiits, in like man- 
ner, of w CORBET ta, Se anigion- el 
oil—carbon—-phofphorus and cal- 
careous earth. Striking as the 
analogy is between the aliment 
of animals and vegetables, the 
autritive proce!s differs widely in 
each. ‘The animal has a warm 
receptacle, or ftomach, of about 
98 degrees of heat, with a due 
quantity of water, and a peculiar 
compound motion ; whereas the 
plant has no fuch receptacle, or 
any other ftomach than the cold 
fluggifh earth of about 53 degrees 
of heat. The poffeffion of a Stom- 


acu lays the difcriminating line be- 








* Calcareous earths are marle of dll 
forts, limeftone, chalk, marble, plaifter 
of Paris, and all earths, formed from the 
bodies of animals, efpecially the fhells 
of fith......Fordyce, 

¢ Darwin. 
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faveen the animal and vegetable king- 
dom. All other diftin&tions fail us. 

Sap-juice, or chyle of vegeta- 
bles, is ablorbed from the earth by 
the roots of plants; and from 
this juice, farther elaborated, re- 
fined and exalted, are formed all 
the various fluids in the ftem, 
leaf, flower, fruit or feed of the 
plant. Some plants can extract, 
or compofe thefe fubftances of wa- 
ter and air alone ; yet we find by 
experiment, that fome materials 
contribute more to the produc- 
tion of this vegetable chyle than 
others.* Let us now inquire 
what the materials are that afford 
the food of plants. -The fubje& 
is important ;- for if we can dif- 
cover the appropriate aliment of 
any particular family of plants, 
we fhall be able to increafe their 
fize with as much certainty, 
as a farmer fattens his cattle by 
giving them corn. 

It is known from experiment, 
that a plant will grow in fand 
alone, moiitened with water, pu- 
riied by dilftillation from all 
earthy particles, and in the pureft 
air. A plant will grow better in 
a mixture of fand and clay, in 
which the tenacity is adapted to 
the pufhing power of its roots, 
than in fand alone; and it will 
grow better, if a proper quantity 
of water be applied. But with 
both thefe advantages it will not 
flourifh fo well as in a rich foil.+ 

If in a proper mixture of fand 
and clay a plant be duly fupplied 
with water, it will grow better 
than in the fame mixture, expofed 
to the weather, and the chances 


* See Darwin’s Phytologia, Sect. X. 


+ Fordyce’s Elements of Agriculture 
and Vegetation. 


Vol. I. No. ro. Th 


of being too moift or too dry 3 
but it will grow ftill better in a 
rich foil: There is, therefore, in 
a rich foil, SomMETWING indepen- 
dent of texture, or the retention 
of water, which contributes to the 
flourifhing of plants.* 

Some, from obferving the fer- 
tility after the ground was divid- 
ed by the plough, have imagined 
that earth was the food of plants. 
To this opinion fucceeded anoth- 
er equally erroneous, viz. that 
water was their aliment, when in 
fact it is only the vehicle of their 
nourifhment. ; 

The upper ftratum of earth, or 
garden mould, contains fome ar- 
ticles that are foluble in water; 
and fome that are not. Thofe 
which are infoluble in water are 


fand, clay, calcareous earth, magnefiay 


earth of allum, calces of metals, par- 
ticularly iron, and the fibres of 
vegetables. Thefe cannot enter 
the veflels of the roots of plants, 
but they may contribute to the 
production of fubftances that are 
foluble in water.+ 

Subftances found in mould, 
that are foluble in water, are mu- 
CILAGE, nitrous ammoniac, nitrous 


felenities, common ammoniat, and yfix- 


ed ammoniac.t We find all thefe 
falts in the juice of vegetables ; 
a proof that they pafs into the 
plant along with water. 

From numerous experiments it 
appears that a mucilage, produced 
by the decompofition of vegetable 
and animal recrements, contti- 
tutes the aliment of vegetables. 
It is formed from ftable manure ; 
from dew; or from rain-water 





* Fordyce’s Elements of Agriculture 
and Vegetation. 


+ Fordyce. 
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putrified, as well as from dead 
animals and vegetables. But 
mucilaginous juices are of two 
kinds. One, when diilolved in 
Water, forms a fort of jelly, and 
is an immediate aliment ; the oth- 
er forms a gummy, or dacharine 
liquid, and mutt putirfy before it 
becomes a manure.+ 

To reconcile the doGrine, that 


falt is the active principle in ma- 


nures, it fhould be remembered, 
that putrefaction has two ftages ; 
that the firft converts animal and 
vegetable fubftances into a mu- 
cilage, and the feconad converts 
that mucilage into one Gr more 
{pecies of falt. 

As mucilaginous fubftances 
were known te invigorate roots, 
by affording them good nourih- 
ment, it was natural for agricul- 
turalilts, not enlightened by chem- 
iftry, to infer, that ficeping feeds 
in mucilaginous, or oleaginous 


liquors, would increafe their pow- 
ers of vegetation, efpecially if a 
portion of nitre, common falt and 


lime were added. ‘This opinion 
prevailed among the ancients, 
and is recommerided by Lord Ba- 
con.t <A belief in the efficacy of 
fructifying liquors {till prevails in 
many parts of Europe, although 
Duhamel in France, and Hunter'|| 
in England, have expofed their 
futility. Dr. Hunter affures us, 
that he fprouted all kinds of 
grain in a variety of “ fteeps,” 
and always found, that the rad- 


¢ Fordyce. 
$ Sylva Sylvarum, art. aceelleration of 
ermination. 

|| Dr. A. Hunter, an eminent phyfician 
and venerable philofopher, at the city 
of York in England ; author of feveral 
admirable georgical eflays, and editor 
ef Evlyn’s Sylvia 


icle and germ never appeared fo} 
healthy, as when {prouted by pure 
water. He tells as, that he con. 
fiantly obferved that ileeps, con- 
taining nitre, fea-falf and lime, 
tendered the radicle and germ 
yellow and fickly. He fteeped 
feeds in broth, made of beef, as 
coming nearer the nature of the 
mucilage, before mentioned, and 
put an equal number of feeds in 
pure water. The refult was, 
that the radicle and germ, pro- 
duced by the broth, were weaker 
and lefs healthy than thofe {prout- 
ed by fimple water. The fame 
philofopher proves that the opin- 
ion is erroneous, which is enter- 
tained by fome gardeners and 
farmers, that fmall, thin grain, 
may be fo ympregnated by ifteeps, 
as to make them equal in veg- 
etative force to the largeft. He 
found by repeated experiments, 
that the plumpeit feeds, from the 
fame heap, were fuperiour in good- 
nefs to {mall ones, though mace- 
rated ever fo carefully. 

If what we have before faid of the 
office of the feed lobes be jut, that 
the farina, or meal, of which they 
are compofed, is converted into 
milk, that it ferves to nourifh the 
infantile plant until its roots are 
large enough to imbibe mucilag'- 
nous food from the earth, it fol- 
lows, that the vegetative powers of 
feed will be in proportion to the 
quantity of their mealy fubftance. 
If fo, then it will remain an efta- 
blifhed truth, that plump feeds, 
placed at a juft depth, in a good 
foil, and at a proper feafon, will 
never difappoint the gardener. 

From the preceding doétrine it 
alfo follows, that manures are of 
two kinds. One adds nourifh- 
ment to the foil, fuch as all ani- 
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mal and other putrefcible fub- 
ftances, whence a mucilage is 
formed. ‘The other gives no 
nourifhment to the foil, but forces 
it, by agitating and preparing 
the nourifhment already there.* 
Hence we fee how fubitances of 
oppofite natures contribute to the 

rowth of vegetables ; putrefcent 
animal fubftances on one hand ; 
and lime, marle, and plaifler of 
Paris on the other. 

Whoever attends clofely to the 
operations of nature will be con- 
vinced, that every recent produc- 
tion, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, that daily occurs, is not ab- 
folutely a frefh creation, an evo- 
cation, or calling of fomething 
out of nothing : ‘That is impoi- 
fible ; for ‘ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
What then is it? We fay, that 
it is a change, or mutation of 
fomething, which before exifted. 
Every fublunary thing is in mo- 
tion. No terreftrial thing is fta- 
tionary. But fubftances of every 
kind, either immediately or mediately, 
pafs into one another ; and recip- 
rocal deaths, diffolutions and di- 
geltions fupport by turns all fuch 
fubftances out of each other.+ 

Every living thing, or organ- 
ized being, derives its origin from 
anegg or feed. When the Sv- 
PREME Creator, fays the elo- 
quent Buffon, formed the firft in- 
dividuals of each {pecies of vege- 
tables and animals, he gave a 
certain degree of animation to, 
what is commonly called, “ the 
duft of the earth,” by infufing 
into it a greater or fmaller quan- 
tity of living organic particles, 





* See Fordyce’s Elements of Agri- 
culture, &c. 


+ Harris’s Philof, Arrangements. 


or feeds, which particles are inde- 


ftructible and common to every 


organized being. Thefe parti- 
cles, or original feeds, pafs from 
body to body, and are equally 
the caufes of life, growth, and 
putrition. When an organized 
body dies, the duft furvives ; for 
Death has no influence on thefe 
particles ; but they circulate 
through the univerfe, pafs into 
other beings, producing life and 
nourifhment. A growing veg- 
etable receives thefe particles from 
the earth, from the water, and 
from the air, and they perfeét the 
plant. A quadruped receives 
the plant into its ftomach, which 
foon converts it into animal na- 
ture. When the animal dies, his 
particles fly off m putrid va- 
pour: thefe are abforbed by the 
plant with great avidity, and this 
abforption caufes them to grow 
and flourifh. Thus do animals 
and vegetables mutually fupport 
each other. And this is the true 
theory of the action of manures, 
the corner-ftone in the foundation 
of that temple of Ceres, which 
we hope to fee reared in Amer- 
ica. The Roman poet Lucre- 
tius fums up the doétrine of 
mutation thus, 
“ And fo each part returns when bod-’) 
ies die, 
“ What came from earth to earth; 
what from the tky 
“ Dropt down, afcends again, and 
mounts on high. 
“ For Death doth not deftroy, but difu- 
nite 
“ The feeds, and change their order and 
their fite. 
“ Then make new combinations, whence 
arife 
“In bodies all thofe great varieties 
“ Of thape and colour."———— Creech, 
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THE RESTORATOR, NO. II. 


[Extracted from the New-England Pal- 
ladium, Vol. 18. No. 28.] 


L have received the following communication, 
which I infert without comment. 


THERE is no art, in which 
our fuperiority over the Europe- 
ans is more evident, than in the 
art of puffing. If credit is to be 
given to the critics in our public 
papers, every new production is a 
matterpiece, and every new au- 
thor a firft rate genius. Even 
the elegant and fprightly author 
of the Port-folio is too much ad- 
dicted to this wholefale kind of 
approbation; fo that we are 
almoft tempted to conclude, that 
his opinions are taken wpon tick, 
and that he fometimes praifes 
what he has never read. No- 
thing can prove more injurious 
to the caufe of literature than 
this condué&. The majority of 
readers are incapable of appreci- 
ating the J/iterary merit of any 
work, and generally fufpend their 
judgment till they are acquainted 
with the opinions of profett /iterati. 
This gives the latter immenfe 
influence in the province of ta/fe, 
in which they may be jultly con- 
fidered as the public guides. 

It is incumbent on them, there- 
fore, not to betray their truft and 
miflead the public mind. The 
Britifh Reviewers are extremely 
culpable in this refpect; and 
praife and cenfure every publi- 
cation, In proportion as the polit- 
ical tenets of its author coincide 
with, or diflent from, their own. 
They have juftly reaped the fruits 
of this difingenuous condutt. 
They are held in the utmoft con- 


tempt by all men of fenfe, and 
none, but the mere rabble of 
readers, place the fmalleft reliance 
on the authority of a review, 
The opinions of the Editor of the 
Port-folio are ftill refpected ; 
but he will diminith, and finally 
lofe the public confidence in his 
judgment and taite, if he con- 
tinues to lavifh his praifes upon 
trafb. | 

I have been led into thefe re. 
ma:ks by the extravagant enco- 
miums paft upon a poem, called 
the penne s Boy, written by one 
Bloomfield, an Englith cobbler (for 
I believe he never rofe to the 
dignity of a fhoe-maker.) This 
work is edited by Cape/ Loft, a 
democratic lawyer, who appears 
to poffefs as little reiifh for true 
poetry as Locke the great meta- 
phyfician, or Newton the great 
philofopher. The former, pro- 
nounced Sir Richard Blackmore, 
the beft poet in England, though 
he was incomparably the wortlt ; 
and the latter thought all poetry, 
at beft, but ingenious nontentfe. 

Of abilities, even in his profef- 


fion, Mr. Loft has given no proof.. 


He, indeed, publifhed a huge 
volume of Reports ; but fo in- 
correct is the information they 
contain, that Lord Chief Juttice 
Mansfield would never permit 
them to be cited as authorities in 
Court. 

So great has been the democratic 
rage, of late years, that every pro- 
duction of the Sanfculotte {chool, 
has been extolled, cherifhed, and 
circulated. Hence the incompre- 
henfible nonfenfe of Della Crufca, 
the flowery flippancy of Helen 
Maria Williams, the afinine {trains 


of Coleridge, and the dull malig- 
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nity of Southey, not to mention 
the tinfel frippery, whether in 
profe or poetry, of Mrs. Rodin/on, 
have had their admirers ; who 
have preferred the portentous cor- 
rufcations of thefe literary mete- 
ors, to the fteady and cheering 
light invariably afforded by thofe 
fons of poetry, Pope, Milton and 
Dryden. 

Mr. Bloomfield is not guilty of 
the’fame affectation as thefe wri- 
ters. He cannot be jultly accu- 
fed of bombait or nonienfe. But 
if there is little to ceniure, there 
is nothing to praife in his produc- 
tion. Throughout the poem, I 
challenge his admirers to point 
out a fingle paflage indicative of 
genius. 1| challenge them to point 
out three couplets, ftrongly 
marked, either by originality of 
thought, felicity of diction, or 
harmony of numbers. If the 
Muses have taken their flight, 
let us not fupply their place at 
the cobbler’s ftall ; if the flowers 
of poetry are not to be found in 
academic bowers, it 1s vain to ex- 
pect them on the dung-hills of de- 
mocracy. I fhall, in fome fu- 
ture number, review this poem, 
which was publifhed under de- 
mocratic aufpices, praifed by de- 
mocratic reviewers, and puffed by 
American writers, refpectable for 
their talents, who do, or ought to 
know better. 
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TO CORNELIA. 


as tatathateas” Auguft, 1804. 

THE letter you were good 
enough to addrefs to me, my 
friend, I met in the Anthology. 
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Among the many attentions 
which my hurried vilit drew 
from you, I rank the notice you 
fo ingenuoufly take of the death 
of my acquaintance. ‘The re- 
flections which you make, and 
the inquiry it led you to, involve 
extenfive relations. But in dei- 
cribing the effects of true wiidom, 
you have happily rendered un- 
neceflary any thing I could offer. 
Pailing therefore with reipect 
and diffdence the grand and 
obvious claims of truth, I would 
endeavour to deicry her remoter 
lights in the “ regions of pofli- 
bility.” 

Imagination is a province fo 
freely conceded us by the Pro- 
prietors of mental ground, that 
to explore and cultivate it feems 
our bounden duty. Whether it 
borders on the nobleft fields of 
intelle&, it becomes not us to 
inquire. If our lords are pleaf- 
ed to accept propitioufly any of 
its refrefhing waters or beauteous 
flowers, it is the fame to us, you 
know, as if we poileffed indif- 
putable claims to the realms of 
truth. 

You afk, how can the facul- 
ty of imagination benefit us as 
immortal beings ? Whither, Cor- 
nelia, can we go without it? 
How blind, how deaf, how dumb, 
and inanimate without this fenfi- 
tive pioneer! Tf, as philofophers 
tell us, the fublime abodes, where 
truth unveils her light and de- 
monittrates her eternal counfels, 
cannot be afcended but by an 
almoft endlefs chain of reafon- 
ings, we muft be content to re- 
main in the plains of ignorance. 
But if indulged the ufe of our 
lefs logical guide, we can climb 
the ladder of the pious patriarch 
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in the company of angels. On 
its bleft fteps we may rife to the 
empyrean heavens, and vilit the 
dominions of remoteit day. Or, 
reverfing our courle, with fome 
gloomy bard, we may plunge 
into the deepeft fhades of chaos. 
In his fociety we may poflibly 
detect a ray of truth, or fecl the 
influence of a moral, whilft tra- 
verfing the famed repofitories of 
the dead. In the deathlike in- 
fenfibility of Dido to the warm 
graces of the Trojan warrior we 
learn, that the pailions are def- 
tined to repofe with our athes in 
the tomb; and that the grave 
will forever extinguifh the charm, 
which gave to earth its “ azure 
gold and purple.” How juftly 
has the tranflator of Virgil char- 
acterized this transformation, 
when defcribing the meeting of 
his mythological lovers. 


“ And by his fpeech is moved ao 
more 

* Than a hard flint or fixed Marpefian 
rock.” 


If there is no immediate con- 
nexion between the travels of 
fancy and the practice of virtue, 
is there not a diltant one? Say, 
that your affections remain un- 
moved whilft you are employed 
in building aerial caftles, and 
ranging in idea the worlds to 
come, confiderations of charaé¢ter 
and happinefs neverthelefs have 
influence, and the thoughts find 
at leaft an innocent employment. 
And an ability to divert the 
mind from the gratification of 
the fenfes, from an hoft of ineb- 
riating amufements, and from 
the reach of the galvanizing 
power of the molt trifling joys 
and forrows, is no defpifable ob- 
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ject. Over the fouls of moft 
perfons evanefcent honours and 
difpraife hold a cruel dominion ; 
and the fpirits are deprefled or 
elevated as the popular neglect 
or patronage prevails. By fait. 
ening ourfelves on the pinions of 
an excurfive fancy, we quickly 
get beyond the atmoiphere of 
thefe terreftrial littleneiles, and, 
after foaring awhile in tracts of 
thought, return to the realities of 
ordinary life, with our focial feel- 
ings more dignified and lovely 
than before, with a greater readi- 
nefs to difcharge our duties, and 
with a keener fufceptibility of 
fimple pleafures. 

If already, my amiable friend, 
you have this art of efcaping 
from the cares and objects, which 
are perpetually prefled upon us 
by our fenfes and occupations, 
I have only to fay, that you ex- 
cite by a new motive the emula- 
tion of your affectionate 

ConsTANCE, 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


[From the European Magazine, Vol. 38, 
p. 248.] 


JAMES 1 17. 


Every good giving, and every perfect 
gift, is from above. 


IF docs and dadenuece be fynon- 
imous, and both words fignify a 
gift, let decig be omitted, and the 
repetition avoided. ‘“ Every 
sood, and every perfect gift, is 
from above.” But, if decus differs 
from dwenee, as donatio differs 
from donum, then 1s our tranfla- 
tion faulty, the apoftle’s fenfe 1s 











exprefled but in part, and tautol- 
ogy ufurps the place of new in- 
ftruction. Aden and dua inva- 
riably fignify a gift. ‘The proper 
fenfe of decis is a giving, a diltri- 
bution, an allotment. Let then 
its proper fenfe be afligned to dacs, 
and the paflage be thus rendered : 
“© Every diffribution of gifts, that 
is good, is from above ; and ev- 
ery gift, that is perfect, is alfo 
from above.’”’? Here are two dif- 
tine propofitions ; each of which 
contains an important truth A 
gift, however perfect, may be 
placed in improper hands, and 
mifapplied. To the Supreme 
Giver alone belongs the right dif- 
tribution of his gifts. Affertions 
without proofs are of little worth : 
authorities produce conviction. 


Ei yute 0 mits yeoves — 
Cov uecy outw, xual xtsavav AO SIN o— 
Sivot, xaparwv 0 triAa— 
CW BACHTY Ob Pino. Pytu. Od. 1. 


The poet’s wifh is, that Time, 
through all the fucéeflive periods 
of Hiero’s life, might point his 
courfe to happinefs, and direct 
the difribution of his riches, and 
confign his griefs to oblivion. 
Hiero, it is probable, had mifap- 
plied his wealth. Itis his friend’s 
wilh, that time and experience 
may dire&t him toa right difrilu- 
tion of it. The Sotits Bev is lim- 
ited to wealth, the apoftle’s to 
gifts ;. but the fenfe of the word 
is in both places the fame. The 
following verfe from the 70 
tranflation of Genefis, xlvii. 15, 
May be confulted. ‘Evy AO'ZEI 
yee wns Douce Fois iegtdos Dagas. 
Accu, and doua, which is equiva- 
lent to Isenue, here meet in one 
fentenre. The tranflators have 
bere afligned to each word its 
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proper fenfe : to djuma gift: to 
dice a difiribution or portion. In 
the diftribution of the land Pharaoh 
gave a gift to the prietts. 


news aaa 





For THE ANTHOLOGY. 


“ Slow tifes worth by poverty de- 
prefied.” 

IMPERFECTION is the lot 
of human nature. After genius 
and application have exhaufted 
their powers, their proud poffleflor 
muft acknowledge his work un- 
finifhed, and that there is an in- 
finity beyond tlie reach of mortal 
ftrength. Daily obfervation and 
experience evince this truth. Even 
pofflible degrees of excellence are 
attained with difficulty. It was 
by flow gradations that fociety 
arofe from barbarifm, and order 
from confufion. Infant attempts 
at improvement fhould therefore 
be generoufly patronized. By 
the {miles of an applauding pub- 
lic the fpark of genius is kindled 
into a flame, and its radiance 
poured on the face of fociety. 
With what poignant regret do 
we lament the fate of multitudes, 
who, like Burns and Savage, for 
want of early encouragementy 
have miferably ended their mife- 
rable lives! And fhall the age 
in which we live, fo often and 
fondly boafting of its enlightened 
character, be fo blind and incon- 
fiftent, as to damp inftead of 
cherifhing the ardour of literary 
exertion ? 

It is a melancholy truth, that 
there are men of fuch morofe dif- 
pofitions, as to frown with con- 
tempt on every produttion, which 
is beneath the acmé of perfec- 
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tion. ‘There are critics, who, to 
gratify their cynical feelings, will 
{narl at every juvenile eflay, 
which is not in all refpeéts con- 
{tructed by the rules of Longi- 
nus, and confign to oblivion all 
periodical publications, whole ev- 
ery page does not glow with the 
infpirations of a prophet, and 
is not imprefled with the feal 
of immortality. Confider, ye 
fpeakers with many tongues, ye 
pharifaical fages, with whom 
wifdom will doubtlefs die, that 
without good nature you are 
nothing. Remember that the 
world in which we live, though 
{mall compared with the immente 
univerfe, was not created in an 
initant of time, notwith{ftanding 
its Former was omnipotent. Lift 
up gently the heads of your infe- 
riours, inftead. of covering their 
faces with the blufhes of flame. 

Others there are, who perpet- 
ually and prefumpenoully obtrude 
their raw and filly opinions on 
the public, and afflume the office 
of critics without either knowl- 
edge, judgment, or wit. We 
fometimes hear mere boys and 
{matterers in icience condemn an 
eflay or a poem, not a {ingle line 
of which they are able to pro- 
duce or to equal; boldly pro- 
nounce upon works which they 
cannot comprehend ; and at- 
tempt with rath hands to deitroy 
what it coit the labour of wil- 
dom to create. 

From this clafs, however, little 
is to be feared. The confe- 
quence they acquire by rant and 
defamation is extremely fugitive, 
and mutt vanith before the light of 
reafon and argument, as mitt is dif- 
perfed before the beams of the fun. 
Itis not fromthe empty head nor 
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the heart of vanity that learning 
mutt expect patronage. Itisto the 
informed, thinking, and liberal 
part of the community, that fhe 
modettly protiers her claim to 
notice; it is here fhe meekly 
looks for condeicenfion and 
{miles ; it is here fhe feeks the 
leading-{trings of influence, and 
afks to be nourifhed with the 
milk of kindnefs. 

ADOLPHUS, 

July, 1804. 








To Tue Epiror or tae Monrutr 
ANTHOLOGY. 
Sir, 

AS your publication is interefting to 
fome of the beft feelings of focial and 
moral beings ; the following extract 
may poflibly afford fpeculation to 
thofe few who are not familiar with 
fuch fubjecs. 

CoNSTANCE, 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION 
IN A VIRTUOUS AGENT. 


wDUT inftin&ive benevo- 
lence is no principle of virtue, 
nor are any actions flowing mere- 
ly from it virtuous. As far as 
this influences, fo far fomething 
elfe than reafon and goodnefs in- 
fluence, and fo much, I think, ts 
to be fubtraéted from the moral 
worth of any action or character. 
This obfervation agrees perfectly 
with the common fentiments 
and determinations of mankind. 
Wherever the influence of mere 
natural temper or inclination ap- 
pears, and a particular conduét is 
known to arife from hence, we 
may, it is true, love the perfon, 
as we commonly do the inferiour 
creatures when they difcover 
mildnefs and tractablenels of dil- 
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pofition ; but no regard to him 
as a virtuous agent will arife 
within us. -A foft and filly man, 
let him be ever fo complying, lib- 
eral, and good-tempered, never 
ftands fo high in our elteem ; be- 
caule we always apprehend him 
to be what he is, not fo much 
from any influence of reafon and 
moral good, as from a happy 
initin@ and bent of nature born 
with him: And in the fame 
manner, the tendernefs of pa- 
rents for their offspring, a fond 
mother’s expofing her life to fave 
her child, and all aétions proceed- 
ing trom the nearer attachments of 
natur., appear to have as much 
lefs moral value, as they are de- 
rived more from natural inftind, 
and leis attended with reflection 
on their reaionablenefs and fit- 
nefs. As long as this reflection 
is wanting, it is, in a moral ac- 
count, indifferent whether the 
action proceeds from kind affec- 
tion or any other affection.—But 
it muft not be forgot, that fuch 
reflection will, in general, accom- 
pany friendly and benevolent ac- 
tions, and cannot but have fome 
concern in producing them. Ap- 
probation is infeparable from the 
view of them, and fome ideas of 
right and wrong are prefent al- 
ways with all men, and mutt 
more or lefs influence all they do. 
We have an unavoidable con- 
{cioulnels of rectitude in relieving 
miiery, in promoting happinefs, 
and in every office of love and 
good-will to others. It is this 
coniecrates kindnefs and human- 
ity, and exalts them into virtues. 

Actions proceeding from uni- 
verfal, calm, and _ difpaffionate 
benevolence, are by all efleemed 
more virtuous and amiable than 
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actions producing equal or great- 
er moments of good, direéted to 
thofe to whom nature has more 
particularly linked us, and arifing 
from kind determinations in our 
minds which are more confined 
and urgent. The reafon is, that 
in the former cafe the operations 
of inftiné& have lefs effeét and are 
lefs fenfible, and the attention to 
what is morally good and right 
is more explicit and prevalent. 
Were we prompted to aéts of 
univerifal benevolence in the fame 
manner that parents are to the 
care of their children, we fhould 
not conceive of them as more vir- 
tuous. ‘Thefe facts cannot be ex- 
plained confiftently with the no- 
tion that virtue confifts in a¢titig 
from kind affections, which can- 
not be derived from intelligence, 
and are incapable, in their imme- 
diate exercile, of being attended 
with any influence from it. For 
why then fhould not the virtue be 
greateft where the kind impulfe 
is ftrongeft? Why fhould it, on 
the contrary, in fuch a cafe, be 
leaft of all, and entirely vanith 
when all ufe of reafon is preclu- 
ded, and nothing but the force 
of inftin& appears? Why, in 
particular, fhould refifting our 
ftrongeft initinéts, and following 
fteadily in contradiction to them 
the determinations of cool unbi- 
affed reafon, be confidered as the 
higheft virtue ? Probably thofe, 
who plead for this opinion, would 
give it up, and acknowledge 
what is now afferted, could they 
be convinced that benevolence ts 
efential to intelligence and not 
merely an implanted principle 
or inflinG.——Price on Morais. c. 8. 
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BIOGRAPHIA AMERICANA. 


OR ANECDOTES OF PROFESSIONAL, LEARNED, OR DISTINGUISHED 
CHARACTERS IN AMERICA. 


To be continued. 


*.* Communications for this article will be extremely acceptable to the 
Editor. 


I. WILLIAM PENN. 


THIS original character was 
a native of London, and born in 
1644. At the age of 24 he be- 
came a preacher among the 
Friends, and often declaimed 
with an eafy and flowing elo- 
quence, and great fervency of 
heart. He was unutfually well 
verfed in his own language, and 
nowife deficient in his knowledge 
of the Latin and French. Piety 
and zeal, however, mixed with 
{implicity of manners, were his 
diftinguifhing features. Many 
perfons, it is true, have doubted 
the fincerity of his faith and the 
ardour of his devotion. But 
there are proofs enow of both to 
eftablifh, in our opinion, his claim 
to almoft all the good things, 
which have been faid concerning 
him. Among the ftriking fpeci- 
mens of his humility, we beg 
leave to clofe this article with the 
republication of a letter which 
appeared in the Mirror of the 
Times July 16, 1803. 


LETTER oF WILLIAM Penn To Ri- 
CHARD TURNER. 


Dear Friend, 

My true love in the Lord fa- 
lutes thee and dear friends that 
love the Lord’s precious truths 
in thofe parts. Thine I have, 
and for my bufinefs here, know, 


that after many writings, watch- 
ings, folicitings, and difputes in 
council, this day my country was 
confirmed to me under the great 
feal of England, with large pow- 
ers and privileges, by the name 
of Pennfylvania: a name the 
king would give it, in honour to 
my father. I choofe New Wales, 
being as this a pretty healthy 
country ; but Penn being Welch 
for a head, as Penmanmore in 
Wales, Penrith in Cumberland, 
and Penn in Buckhamihire, the 
highelt land in England, called 
this Pennfylvania, which is the 
high or head woodland: for I 
propofed, when the fecretary, a 
Welchman, refufed to have it 
called New Wales, Sylvania, and 
they added Penn to it: and 
though I much oppofed it, and 
went to the king to have it ftruck 
out and altered ;_ he faid it was 
paiied and he would take it upon 
him—nor could twenty guineas 
move the under fecretary to vary 
the name; for I feared, left it 
fhould be looked upon as a vani- 
ty in me, and not as a refpect of 
the king, as it truly was, to my 
father, who he often mentioned 
with praife. Thou mayeft com- 
municate my grant to friends, 
and expect my propofals ; it 1s 
a clear and juft thing ; and my 
God that has given it me, through 
many difficulties, will, I believe, 
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blefs and make it the feed of a 
nation. I fhall have a tender 
care to the government, that it 
be well laid at firft! No more 
now but dear love in the truth. 


W. PENN. 
ift Mo. sth, 1681. 


CaS FD 
———> = 


II. LEONARD HOAR, M.D. 


WHETHER this man were 
a native of Great Britain, or of 
New-england, we have not im- 
mediately the means of afcertain- 
ing. Probably he was born in 
the former. By the catalogue 
of Harvard College it appears 
that he received a bachelor’s de- 
gree at that feminary in 1650. 
“ Having finiihed his education 
there,” fays the Nonconformitft’s 
Memorial, “ he came into Eng- 
land, where he preached the gof- 
pel in various places, and receiv- 
ed from the univerfity of Cam. 
bridge the degree of M.D. Being 
invited to the paftoral charge of 
the South church, at Boffon, he 
returned to New-england, having 
frft married a virtuous daughter 
of Lord Lifle Soon after his 
arrival an invitation to prefide 
over the college at Cambridge 
fuperfeded the former. He was 
a truly worthy man, confidered 
as a {cholar or as a chriftian ; 
and was generally efteemed as 
fuch, till, by fome unaccountable 
means, he fell under the difpleaf- 
ure of certain perfons of figure in 
the neighbourhood ; when the 
young men in the college took 
advantage of it to ruin his repu- 
tation, as far as they were able ; 
canvafling whatever he faid or 
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did, and aggravating every thing 
difagreeable to them in his con- 
duét, with a view to render him 
odious. In this too many good 
men gave them countenance. At 
length, things were driven to fuch 
a pafs, that the ftudents deferted 
the college, and the Dr. on 
March 15, 1675, refigned his 
prefidentfhip. The ill ufage he 
met with made fo deep an im- 
preffion on his mind, that his 
grief threw him into a confump- 
tion, whereof he died the winter 
following, Nov. 28, at Boffon. 
In his time, new edifices were 
erected in this college, for which 
a contribution was made through 
the colony, which amounted to 
1895/. 2s. od. He was fucceed- 
ed by Mr. Urian Oakes.” 


See 
ee 


Ill PATRICK HENRY, 


Late governour of Virginia, 
was among the early and elo- 
quent advocates of the American 
Revolution. He was perhaps 
one of the beft fpeakers and 
writers the country has produced ; 
poflefied of an ardent love of 
liberty and of mankind; and 
made meritorious exertions in 
their caufe. The following let- 
ter from his pen, fhows him to 
have felt ftrongly for an unfor- 
tunate race of beings in America, 
whilft his conduét, in one par- 
ticular, proves that he was hard- 
ly fo good as his principles. 


Hanover, Jan. 18, 1773. 
& Dear Sir, 7 


I TAKE this opportunity to 
acknowledge the receipt of An- 
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thony Benezet’s book again the 
Slave trade: I thank you for it. 
It is not a little furprifing that the 
profeffors of Chriftianity, whofe 
chief excellence confifts in foften- 
ing the human heart, in cherifhing 
and improving its finer, feelings, 
fhould encourage a prattice fo to- 
tally repugnant to the firft impref- 
fions of right and wrong. What 
adds to the wonder is, that this 
abominable praétice has been in- 
troduced in the moft enlightened 
ages. Times that feem to have 
pretenfions to boaft of high im- 
provements in the arts, {ciences, 
and_ refined morality, have 
brought into general ufe, and 
guarded by many laws, a {pecies 
of violence and tyranny, which 
our more rude and barbarous, but 
more honeft anceftors, detefted. 
Ts it not amazing, that, at a time 
when the rights of humanity are 
defined and underftood with pre- 
cifion, in a country above all 
others fond of liberty ; that in 
fuch an age and fuch a country, 
we find men profeffing a religion 
the moft humane, mild, gentle 
and generous, adopting a princi- 
ple as repugnant to humanity, 
as it is inconfiftent with the bible, 
and deftru¢tive to liberty. 

Every thinking, honeft man re- 
jects it in fpeculation. How few 
en practice from confcientious mo- 
tives ! 

Would any one believe that I 
am matter of flaves of my own 
purchafe ? I am drawn along by 
the general inconvenience of be- 
ing here without them. I will 
not—I cannot jultify it, How- 
ever culpable my condué&, I will 
fo far pay my devoir to virtue, as 
to own the excellence and retti- 
tude of her precepts, and to la- 
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ment my want of conformity to 
them. 

I believe a time will come 
when an opportunity will be of. 
fered to abolifh this lamentable 
evil, Every thing we can do is 
to improve it, if it happens in our 
day ; if not, let us tranfmit to 
our defcendants, together with 
our flaves, a pity for their un- 
happy lot, and an abhorrence for 
flavery. 

If we cannot reduce this wifh- 
ed for reformation to practice, let 
us treat the unhappy victims with 
lenity. It is the furtheft advance 
we can make towards jultice. It 
is a debt we owe to the purity of 
our religion, to fhow that it is at 
variance with that law which 
warrants flavery. 

I know not where to ftop. I 
could fay many things on the 
fubje& ; a ferious view of which 
gives a gloomy perfpeclive to future 
times. 

I am yours, &c.” 


The above letter appeared 
firft in a Philadelphia Magazine, 
whence it was copied into the 36 
No. of Vol. iv. of the Columbian 
Courier. It has every mark of 
authenticity, and ferves to illul- 
trate the character of an eminent 
ftatefman. We lament, that the 
narrow limits, affigned to this ar- 
ticle in the prefent number of the 
Anthology, deny us the pleafure 
of dilating farther on the merits 
governour Henry. We hope 
with more faéts and more leifure 
to be able hereafter to refume 
the fubje&, and increafe the fize 
of this biographical fketch. 
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THE BOSTON REVIEW, 


For AUGUST, 1804, 


« By fair difcuffion truths immortal find.” 


A fermon preached at the requeft 
of the ancient and honourable ar- 
tillery company, on the day of 
their ele@ion of officers. Bofton, 
Fune 3, 1804. By Fofeph 
Tuckerman, a. M. paftor of the 
church in Chelfea. Text... Matt. 
xi. 19. Bofton. Manning & 
Loring. 8vo. 


™“ 
‘| HE preachers on this occa- 
fion have, u/ually, been felected 
from among gentlemen of the 
moft brilliant talents ; nor 1s our 
opinion of the judgment of that 


company at all diminifhed by their 
choice of Mr. T. His fermon is 
intended to illuttrate the influence 
of chriflian principles on general fo- 
ciety, on the political flate of a nation, 
and on the military chara&er. ‘The 
firit of thefe topics he explains, 
by fhowing the tendency of the 
golpel to affimilate the character 
of men to the object of worfhip, 
which chriftianity points out ; by 
improving the focial principle ; 
by ftrengthening that of felf gov- 
ernment ; and thus, quickening 
the moral fenfe, which can alone 
give efficacy to laws in thefe ca- 
fes, where the arm of power is 
unable to reach. 


His fecond pofition he illuf- 
trates by proving, that the prev- 
alence of gofpel principles tends 
to produce more equal happinefs, 
‘9 multiply the guards againit 


civil diffenfion, more perfeétly 
to combine the national ftrength, 
and to fecure the protection of 
that Being, by whole providence 
it is, that nations are exalted or 
deprefled. 

In illuftrating his third topic of 
difcourfe, he indicates how much 
chriftianity has contributed to 
abate the ferocity and to mitigate 
the rigour of war, beyond periods 
previous to its reception, and 
where it is now unknown. 

The ftyle of this difcourfe is 
chafte and elegant, the fentiments 


juft and manly, and the manner 


of its delivery was well fuited to 
them both. The author appears 
to have a juft tafte for pulpit 
compofitions ; and for elegance, 
his difcourfe ranks among the 
firft that have been delivered on 
that occafion. Like the beft 
French fermons, it is replete with 
fentiment, without their exceifs of 
ornament. He is not an unfuc- 
ceisful imitator of Fenelon’s man- 
ner. We regret, however, that 
he had not hit upon a more ap- 
propriate text, which would have 
led immediately to the occafion. 
We are the more induced to this 
remark, from the high {fatisfac- 
tion and intereft we have taken 
in that part of it which relates im- 
mediately to the fubjeé&t of war. 
As there is a very near equality 
in the compofition, we make no 
extracts, but recommend the 
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whole difcourfe as well worthy 
of perufal. 


—— oO 
mtn sere 


Eulogy on General Alexander Ham- 
ilton, pronounced at the requeft of 
ihe citizens of Bofton, Fuly 26, 
1804, by Hon. Harrifon G. Oris, 
Efy7. Bofton. Manning & 
Loring. S8vo. pp. 24. 


THE defign of pronouncing 
encomiums on the dead, is to 
promote the practice of virtue 
among the living. ‘T’o be infen- 
fible of worth, is to be brutifh ; 
to difcern, and not to acknowl- 
edge, admire, and defire to imi- 
tate it, indicates a mind perverted 
by the worft paffions. Before 
nations were corrupted, they have 
always honoured the memories 
of their illultrious ftatefmen and 
heroes ; and in proportion to the 
prevalence of national virtue, men 
have ever been fatisfied with the 
fimpleft expreffions of public 
gratitude. A wreath of laurel 
has been deemed an ample re- 
ward of a life of toil and danger 
“in the tented field,’’? and even 
banifhment and penury have been 
endured without repining, when 
cheered by the affurance that pof- 
terity will vindicate the fame of 
the injured. Under our own 
government, which refts on pub- 
lic virtue as its bafis, no means 
fhould be left unattempted to ex- 
cite and ftrengthen thote princt- 
ples, from which it mutt derive 
its fecurity ; and as the efficacy 
ef example furpaffes all others, 
it would be injultice to the com- 
munity to entomb the wife and 
good without commending their 
virtues, with gratitude recoynt- 


ing their fervices, and leaving to 
our children fome teftimonial by 
which they may duly appreciate 
their characters, and be encour. 
aged to imitation. 

Since the demife of Wafhington, 
no event, in our country, has ex. 
cited fuch fenfations of national 
grief, as the death of Gen. Ham. 
ilton. Concerning his talents and 
his fervices, among the impartial, 
there is but one opinion. He 
was a great man, and eminently 
ufeful in every public depart- 
ment which he filled ; * fed ne. 
mo omnibus horis fapit.” Ex. 
cept in one refpect, Mr. Otis 
has fuftained the charaéter of 
an eulogilt,in a manner highly 
honourable to himfelf and {fatis- 
factory to all parties. * His ftyle 
is fimple, dignified and adapted 
to his fubje&. The biography 
of illuftrious men furnifhes the 
moft inftructive hiftory of the 
times in which they lived, as it is 
from their fentiments and exam- 
ples that each age derives its 
complexion. In defcribing the 
charaéter of Gen. Hamilton, Mr. 
Otis had occafion to refer to al- 
moft all the important events 
which have tranfpired in our 
country fince the commencement 
of that revolution which iffued 
in its independence. The detail 
is judicious, animated, and inter- 
elting. Yet, as we cannot but 
lament that Gen. H. did not a- 
vail himfelf of the opportunity 
with which he was furnifhed, of 
difcountenancing the barbarous 
cuftom to which he fell a martyr; 
we were difappointed that Mr. 
QO. did not more extenfively con- 
fider its nature and tendency, and 
thus complete the work which 
his friend began, but had not re/- 
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olution to finifh. If the thade of 
Hamilton could have dictated an 
addrefs to the public, we believe 
that it would have confifted of 
the moft impreflive admonitions 
to beware of his example. That 
Gen. H. had often fpoken with 
unreftrained freedom of Mr. Burr, 
he would not deny; and ‘his 
courage had been too well afcer- 
tained to be doubted by any. 
Why, therefore, fhould he volun- 
tarily expofe his life to the malice 
of afanguinary enemy? Duel- 
ling, he acknowledged, was in- 
confiftent with his principles. 
Why, then, did he violate thofe 
principles of fociety and of relig- 
ion? We will not enter into a 
difcuffion of this fubject ; but, in 
juftice to Mr. Otis, we will quote 
the paragraphs in which he men- 
tions the death of Gen. Hamil- 
ton, which will furnifh a fair 
fpecimen of the author’s {ftyle, 
whillt in fkreens us from the im- 
putation of illiberal judgment. 


“ While it is far from my intention 
to draw a veil over this laft great error, 
or in the leaft meafure to juftify a 
practice, which threatens in its progrefs 
to deftroy the liberty of fpeech and of 
opinion ; it is but juftice to the de- 
ceafed, to ftate the circumftances which 
fhould palliate the refentment that may 
be excited in fome good minds towards 
his memory. From the laft fad memo- 
rial which we poflefs from his hand, 
and in which, if our tears permit, we 
may trace the fad prefage of the im- 
pending cataftrophe, it appears that his 
religious principles were at variance 
with the practice of duelling, and that 
he could not reconcile his benevolent 
heart to fhed the blood of an adverfary 
in private combat, even in his own de- 
fence. It was then from public motives 
that he committed this great miftake. 
lt was for the benefit of his countr 
that he erroneoufly conceived himfelf 


obliged to make the painful facrifice of 
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his principles, and to expofe his life. 
The fober judgment of the man, was 
confounded and mifdirected by the 
jealous honour of the foldier ; and he 
evidently adverted to the poflibility of 
events, that might render indiipentfable 
the efteem and confidence of foldiers as 
well as of citizens. 


“ But while religion mourns for this 
aberration of the judgment of a great 
man, fhe derives fome confolation from 
his teftimony in her favour. If fhe re- 
jects the apology, fhe admits the repen- 
tance ; and if the good example be not 
an atonement, it may be an antidote for 
the bad. Let us then, in an age of in- 
fidelity, join, in imagination, the defo- 
late group of wife and children and 
friends, who furround the dying bed of 
the inquifitive, the luminous, the fcien- 
tific Hamilton, and witnefs his attefta- 
tion to the truth and comforts of our 
holy religion. Let us behold the loft 
warrior bow his head before the Crofs 
of the meek and lowly Jrsus ; and he 
who had fo lately graced the fumptuous 
tables and fociety of the luxurious and 
rich, now, regardlefs of thefe meaner 
pleafures, and afpiring to be admitted 
to a fublime enjoyment with which no 
worldly joys can compare—to a devout 
and humble participation of the bread 
of life. The religious fervour of his 
lait moments was not an impulfe of de- 
caying nature yielding to its fears, but 
the refult of a firm conviction of the 
truths of the Gofpel. I am well in- 
formed, that in early life, the evidences 
of the Chriftian religion had attracted 
his ferious examination, and obtained 
his deliberate aflent to their truth, and 
that he daily upon his knees devoted a 
portion of time to a compliance with 
one of its moft important injunctions : 
And that however thefe edifying pro- 
penfities might have yielded occafionai- 
ly to the bufinefs and temptations of 
life, they always refumed their influ- 
ence, and would probably have prompt- 
ed him toa public profeflion of his 
faith in his Redeemer.” 
HARK, 
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An introdudion to Spelling and 
Reading, in two volumes being the 
Sirft and fecond parts of a Colum- 
bian Exercife. The whole com- 
prizing an eafy and fyftematical 
method of teaching and of learning 
the Englifo Language. By Abner 
Alden, a.m. Vol. I. Contain- 
ing a felection of words in common 
ufe, arranged in fuch a manner, 
as will lead the learner to a right 
pronunciation. Together with a 
variety of leffons for reading. The 
fecond edition corre&ed and enlarg- 
ed. Bolton. I. Thomas & E. 
T. Andrews. 12mo. pp. 108. 


In fulfilling the duties of our 
ofhice, we fhall not confine our 
attention either to works which 
promife a rapid and extentive 
celebrity to their authors, or to 
fuch as are ftill wet with the 
damps of the prefs. We fhall 
occafionally throw an eye to the 
ufeful as well as brilliant produc- 
tions of the age, and endeavour 
to call the attention of our read- 
ers to books which have long 
fuffered unmerited neglect. A- 
mong thefe we rank the element- 
ary little work of the above 
mentioned title. It comes before 
the public with copious recom- 
mendations, and we are happy 
to fay, that it richly deferves 
them. It poffeffes indeed fo 
many advantages above the prim- 
ers in ordinary ufe, that we are 
furprized it is fo little known, 
and cannot but wifh it a general 
circulation. M. 


—--— 


An oration delivered on the fourth 
of Fuly, 1804, at St. Peter's 
church in Salem, Maffachufetts 5 
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in commemoration of the indéepene 
dence of the United States. By 
Fohn Pickering, gun. Salem. 


J. Cufhing. pp. 24. 
THE love of country, like 


that affection which is confequent 
on the parental and filial rela- 
tions, has been confidered natura] 
to man; and independent of 
the confequences refulting from 
his conduét, a traitor has ever 
excited emotions of difguft and 
horror, nearly allied to thofe 
which are awakened by feeing a 
parent without affection for his 
offspring, or an inienfible, an 
ungrateful, and a cruel child. 
Our moral fentiments, however, 
like our underitandings, derive 
their ftrength and appropriate 
direction from excitements judi- 
cioufly applied ; and except by 
governments the moit defpotic, 
the policy has been univerfally 
adopted to roufe and to ftrength- 
en patriotifm, by celebrating the 
mott diftinguifhed national epochs. 
The 4th of July, 1776, is a day 
never to be forgotten by Ameri- 
cans. ‘To the revolution by 
which it was preceded, every 
future generation may recur with 
triumph ; and the continuance 
of thofe principles, manners, and 
feelings in which it originated 
and by which it was conduéted, 
will ever be the moft efficient fe- 
curity of the independence in 
which it iffued. 

We pafs unnoticed the ephem- 
eral performances which have 
ifflued from the prefs commem- 
orative of this event, becaufe we 
wifh not to prolong an exiltence _ 
which is worfe than ufelefs. The 
oration of Mr. Pickering, how- 
ever, claims our attention, by the 
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fober eloquence and juftnefs of 
fentiment by which it is charac- 
terized. His object is to “ notice 
the origin, to confider the princi- 
ples of our independence and the 
confequences expected to refult 
from it.” The defign and the 
arrangement are lucid and con- 
fiftent. The ftyle is fimple and 
energetic ; and the tendency of 
the whole is to awaken our citi- 
zens to a fenfe of the dangers 
which furround them, and to 
animate their exertions to be- 
gueath undiminifhed to their chil- 
dren the privileges they have 
received. Asa chatte, dignified, 
and impreflive compofition, we 
recommend it to the turgid de- 
claimers on * liberty, equality, 
and the rights of man,” as a 
model for their future imitation, 
aifuring them that the friends 
both of literature and of focial 
order will derive higher fatisfac- 
tion from the perufal of a fingle 
page addrefled to the reafon of 
men, than from volumes of their 
itentorian and fenfelefs har- 
rangues. HK, 


Papers on agriculture ; confifting of 
communications made to the Ma/- 
fachufetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture, with extra&s from 
various publications. By the 
Truftecs of the Society. Botton. 
Young & Minns. 1804. 8vo. 


IF the plough is deferving of 
high honours in any country onthe 
globe, America is that country. 
Land is here fo infinitely divi- 
ded, the cultivators are fo general- 
ly proprietors of the foil, and that 
foil is fo lightly burdened with 
taxes, that Columbians have every 


Vol. I. No. 10. Lil 
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inducement to become acquaint- 
ed with agriculture, and to re- 
fpect the citizen, who, if he cannot 
attend to the pra¢tice, endeavours 
to perfect the theory, of this ufeful 
art. In this view we commend 
the efforts of the Maffachufetts 
Society for promoting Agriculture. 
From the ftate of its funds, and 
the refpeétability of its officers, 
from the utility of its defign, and 
the countenance it receives from 
all the well informed farmers in 
the itate, we predi@ with confi- 
dence, what we cordially with, 
the increafing profperity of this 
inftitution. 

Of the fourteen articles, which 
compofe thefe papers, the five 
following only are original: 
viz. “* Mr. B. Adams on culti- 
vating potatoes ;” “ Letter on 
the fame fubject by J. Barrell, 
Efq. ;” “ Tables noting the 
progrefs of vegetation by J. 
Winthrop, F¥q.” « Rev. A. 
Packard’s letter on falting clover 
hay ;” and “ S. W. Pomeroy’s 
letter on the fame.’? ‘The nine 
remaining papers appear to be 
judicioufly feleéted from Europe- 
an publications. ‘The preface to 
this pamphlet is written with fo 
much modefty and pertinence, 
that we give it entire to our agri- 
cultural friends. 

THE Truftees of the Maflachufetts 
Society for promoting Agriculture offer 
the public their collection of papers for 
1804, being the 7th number of their 
publications. The pamphlet confiits of 
a few original communications, believed 
intérefting and feafonable, and of felec- 
tions from foreign works adapted to 
the ufe of cultivation in this country. 
It will be remembered that the object 
and duty of the board 1s to convey to 
practical farmers, through the preis, the 
agricultural information which they re- 
ceive or learn from ethers. Whilft on 
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this account, they are not refponfible 
for the accuracy of every ftatement or 
the juftnels of every opinton contained 
in their books, they mean to infert 
nothing, which is not recommended by 
the appearance of novelty, ingenuity 
or utility. They are fatisfied the feries 
of papers, which they have laid before 
the public, including the prefent pamph- 
let, will be found to contain, not only 
fome highly interefting articles of nat- 

ral hiftory, , but valuable hints and facts 
refpecting feveral of the leading parts 
of hufbandry. Though in many in- 
ftances the methods of cultivation ia 
ule may be the beft which, confidering 
the capit al of the farmer, the compara- 
tive value of labour and land, and other 
circumftances, can be adopted, yet in 
other inftances much room exifts for 
improvement. It cannot be doubted 
that information conveyed in printed 
works muy be fubfervient to the correc- 
tion of errorsin opinion and practice, and 
to the diffufion of good modes of culture. 

Thofe who take the trouble to pre- 
pare this publication are aware, that 
in this fubject theory is good for noth- 
ing till fanctioned and “confirmed by 
experience; that old modes of hufband- 
ry ought to be held in refpect and 
changed with caution and modera- 
tion,* and that farming by dcots merely, 
is juftly derided. At the fame time 
they are convinced that Agriculture 
derives aid from the difcoveries and 
labours of the philofopher .the naturalift 
and the chemift; that princi iples grow 
out of practice; and that imquiry is 
the road to improvement. They have 
no more refpect for a bigoted attach- 
ment to injudicious cuftoms, than for a 
rath fpirit of innovation; mor can 
they aicribe wifdom or modefty to 
thofe, who think their own practice 
comprifes all that is or can be known, 


and refufe to read printed documents,. 


which relate the obfervations and ex- 
periments of others. 

The different refults of the experi- 
ments On fotatoes, as related in the two 
frit papers of this collection, will natur- 





=“ Nor thou the rules, our fathers taught, 


d-fpife, 


Sires by long praétice and tradition wife.” 
Sotheby’s Tranf.Georgics. bi.v.115.116. 
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ally excite attention, and probably put 
thofe, who are not fatisiied about plant. 
ing large or fmall potatoes, eyes, or 
cuttings, upon further trials of the 
different methods. 
The obfervations on the frogrefs of 
vegetation in the next paper, comprife a 
part of natural hiftory, which is evi- 
dently applicable to the ufe of agricul- 
ture. A fufficient number of notices 
of this kind would afford the beft fort 
of almanac for regulating feed time. 
It is hoped gentlemen in various parts 
of the country will frame and fill up 
fimilar tables. Where the feveral trees, 
ihrubs and plants, here mentioned, are 
wanting, they may be fupplied by other 
kinds. "The field or the wood will com- 
penfate the deficiency of the garden. 


We publith anew confirmation and 
illuftration of Mr. Cooper's doctrine 
and practice, refpecting feeds, as related 
m a letter of his in a former number, 
and it is to be wifhed that every farmer 
will endeavour to teft and be able to 
verify them for himfelf. 


The fketch of /iils and manures mut 
be ufeful to all who would have the 
habit of diferiminating the feveral f{pe- 
cies of each, and adapting culture ac- 
cordingly ; and the analyfis of dime and 
requires fo much knowledge of 
chemiftry only as can be learned and 
applied by the common farmer. ‘The 
treatife on the culture and preparation 
of semp being intended for the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, is of courfe applicable 
to our in{ftruction. 

The ethcacy of /alt in curing clover is 
propofed to the ferious attention, and 
the careful experiments of farmers. 
The documents here publifhed will 
fhow how much reafon there is to expect 
it will be found highly beneficial ; and 
the premium offered by the truftees, is 
added to other inducements, for giving 
it further trials. 

The files of the Society contain a 
number of fets of anfwers to Agricul- 
tural Queftions fent out by the truftees 
fome years ago. They delay making 
ufe of what they have, in hopes of 
more. Will farmers, into whofe hands 
they aré put, favour them with their 
anfwers that they may proceed to give 
the public the information received 
either entire or digefted ? For this and 
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other affiftance in fulfilling their office, 
the truftees look not only to intelligent 
individuals, but to the agricultural affo- 
ciations in different parts of the ftate, to 
fome, or moft of which they are already 
indebted ; and to one for the firit 
document in this pamphlet. 

In the name of the Society, the 
truftees repeat their requeft to thefe 
affociations for original communica- 
tions, and their affurances of ability 
and readineis to publifh for their and 
the general benefit whatever novel, 
interefting or feafonable matter, they 
fhall put at their difpofal. 


ee 


A difcourfe delivered before the Hu- 
mane Society of the Commonwealth 
of Maffachufetts, at their femian- 
nual meeting, ‘fune 12, 1804. 
By Fohn C. Howard, a. m. 
mM. M.S.  Bofton. Sprague. 
Svo. pp. 21. 


THE interefting phenomena of 
refpiration, and the production of 
animal heat, have of late years 
clofely engaged the attention of 
philofophers ; and the difcoveries 
of the modern chemical fchool 
have much enlightened this cu- 
rious and important fubjett. But 
thefe phenomena, like moft others 
of the animal ceconomy, are ftill 
enveloped in an obfcurity which 
the moit accurate obfervations and 
the moft induftrious experiments 
have not perfeétly diffipated. 

The learned Dr. Black re- 
marked that animals which have 
lungs are warmer than all 
others ; and that there is an inti- 
mate connection between the fre- 
quency of refpiration and the de- 
gree of animal heat. Hence he 
naturally fufpected, that the lungs 
inftead of being, as was then be- 
lieved, a pair of bellows for cool- 
ing the body, were themfelves the 


- 


producing caufe of heat. He 
purfued and inveltigated this idea. 
Many others following him have 
difplayed fuch a multitude of 
facts to prove this opinion, that it 


‘has become the received doétrine 


through the learned world. 

A few philofophers, either flag- 
gered by fome oppofing facts or 
attached to the old fyitem, {till 
reje@ this theory, and offer in its 
place fome one, and fome anoth- 
er. Among thefe we muft clafs 
the author of this difcourfe ; 
whofe ideas appear to be in part 
novel, and partly coincident with 
the ancient opinions. 

The origin of animal heat is 
by him believed to be quite 
diftin& from the refpiratory pro- 
cefs ; and dependant on a fubtle, 
incomprehenfible, and unintelli- 
gible principle. 


Animated bodies, (fays he,) from 
the nice and peculiar arrangement of 
their particles, poffefs the property of 
maintaining that action, which the firft 
impulfe of motion commences, and of 
longer refifting the perpetual nifus for 
an equilibrium. Animal heat is an ef- 
fect of this property, and is the crite 
rion of the exiftence of this diftinguifh- 
ing characteriftic. The fucceflive ex- 
panfions and contractions, then, of the 
animal fibres, conftitute thofe vibrations 
which we call life, and they are equally 
dependant upon the fame principle, the 
fame univerial caufe, which firft gave 
motion to matter. Vain and prefump- 
tuous is the attempt to difcover this 
principle, by anatomical inveftigation 
or chemical analyfis ; for its evanefcent 
exiftence waits not their refults, and the 
moment of refearch is but the fignal for 
its efcape. 


As thefe * fucceffive expanfions 
and vibrations” are dependant on 
a principle, which the author 
thinks it improper to inveitigate, 
we cannot afk him for facts ; and 
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we may be excufed for declining 
the refutation of an unfupported o- 
pinion. But furely it might as jult- 
ly have been faid at once, as fome 
one has faid on another fubject, 
** "That the animal heat exilts be- 
cauie the Creator has fo willed it.”’ 

After thus combating the idea 
that heat is derived from the 
lungs, the author proceeds to con- 
fider the ufe of refpiration, and 
commences with an account of 
the manner in which he conceives 
it to begin. 


Immerged into the atmofphere 
(the animal at birth) immediate evap- 
Oration is the effect of the firft contact 
of air upon its delicate furface. <A fud- 
den contraction is the neceflary confe- 
quence. This is the firft {imulus, and 
like the electric with which it may be 
identified, it immediately pervades the 
whole fyftem, although we obferve it 
only, where fome obvious effect is pro- 
duced. In confequence of this evapo- 
ration, the intercoftal mufcles are con- 
tracted, the ribs are raifed, and the dia- 
phragm is drawn down; thus is the 
cavity of the thorax enlarged, and thus 
are the lungs expanded. Then, and not 
till then, is the air admitted, and the cry 
which fucceeds is no more than the index of 
this occurrence. The undiquaque preflure 
of the atmofphere would preferve an 
equilibrium, and thus expanded would 
the lungs remain, did not the infpired 
air deftroy the balance by producing 
evaporation, and there again exciting 
contraction. The ftimulus is inftanta- 
neoufly propagated, and the abdominal 
mufcies with the diaphragm, by their 
reaction become the ready and efficient 
auxiliaries in the office of expiration. 
Thus the fucceflive application of the 
fame ftimulus produces the alternate 
expanfion and contraction of refpira- 
tion, thus are the blood veflels on the 
furface, and in the lungs fucceflively 
excited to propel their contents, and 
thus is life maintained by the reciprocal 
abftractioy of its effential principle. 


If we rightly underftand this 
piece of theory, the author thinks 


the caufe of the firft contraétion 
of the muicles of infpiration to be 
evaporation from the furface of 
the {kin which covers them ; and 
that of the firft contraction of the 
mufcles of expiration to be evap- 
oration from the internal furface 
of the lungs. Suppofing the firft 
to be true, the fecond is inadmif- 
fible. Tor the lungs have no con- 
tractile power of their own, and 
there is no reafon why the dia- 
phragm and abdominal mutcles 
fhould not be contracted by the 
propagation of the external ftimu- 
lus, as well as by the internal ; 
and as the former exifts firft, it 
mu{t operate firft. Nor do we 
know any faét to prove that muf- 
cles are dependant on each other 
for their powers. They are all 
dependant on the nerves, But is 
it true that evaporation is the 
caufe of the firft contraction of 
the muicles of infpiration? Fad 
fhows that it is not. For if an 
infant be covered at the inftant it 
emerges into the air, it will not 
the lefs infpire. On the contrary, 
when in the new born infant, the 
action of refpiration does not 
commence of itielf, it is fome- 
times promoted folely by plung- 
ing the infant under warm water, 
where no evaporation can take 
place from its furface. After 
fome remarks on the changes 
which air undergoes in the lungs, 
the theory is thus concluded : 

The function of refpiration then is 
to originate, and maintain a certain mo- 
tion of the animal fibre effential to wi- 
tality, and the effect is produced by the 
contraétion from evaporation, excited 
by atmofpheric air, which from its par- 
ticular compofition, and the eafy and 
various change of its application, is pe- 
culiarly fitted for this purpofe. 


But it fhould feem, that the 
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originating a “ certain motion of 
the animal fibre’? were quite a 
ufelefs office for the lungs, if we 
believe, what is before afferted, 
«that the expanfions and con- 
tractions of the animal fibres, 
which conftitute thofe vibrations 
we call life, are equally depen- 
dant upon the fame principle, the 
fame univerfal caufe, which firft 
gave motion to matter.” 

We might adduce many fatts, 
which make it appear improbable 
that evaporation from the lungs ts 
the ule of the refpiratory fun¢tion. 
As this feems unneceflary, we will 
offer only one of the fimpleft. Ac- 
cording to this theory, whatever 
increafes evaporation from the 
lungs ought to increafe the facility 
of refpiration. As heat promotes 
evaporation, hot air fhould be 
better for refpiration than cold : 
But this is contrary to fac ; for 
every one has felt that it is more 
laborious to breathe during the 
violent heats of midfummer, than 
in the cool breezes of autumn, or 
even the fevereft colds of winter. 

‘A few remarks” are occa- 
fionally made by the author “ on 
the received fyftem, which,” in 
his language, * feems, if not to 
have fatistied, almoit to have 
fhilenced inquiry.”” He however 
prepares the way for an eafy and 
entire fubverfion of this formida- 
ble theory, by a bold affertion 
that the diftin@ions of fenfible 
and latent heat were invented for 
the exigencies of their employers. 
We lament for the fcientific rep- 
utation of our country, that fuch 
expreflions fhould be put forth by 
2 literary and a medical charac- 
ter. General and unfupported 
ailertions are not uncommon with 
us. They take their origin from 


the licentioufnefs of political pub- 
lications, with which our new{pa- 
pers abound. But it fhould be 
remembered that philofophy de- 
mands the feverity of argument 
and the accuracy of fact. The 
truth is, that the diftinétive char- 
acters of fenfible and latent heat 
were obferved by Dr. Black be- 
fore the exiltence of this theory 
of refpiration ; that many philof- 
ophers and chemifts have made 
experiments on this fubje&, en- 
tirely diftin@ from and without 
any reference to refpiration ; that 
the whole body of modern chem- 
ifts agree in the general experi- 
ments on this matter ; and that 
fuch a number of clear and deci- 
five facts and experiments have 
been made upon it, as fearcely 
any other chemical doé¢trine poi- 
fefies. We mutt believe that the 
author has not fufficiently advert- 
ed to thefe things. 

The difficulties attendant on 
an accurate examination of the 
gafeous fluids concerned in refpi- 
ration, have attra¢ted fome re- 
marks. It is obferved that tho’ 
a quantity of oxygen difappears 
in the lungs, there is no proof 
that it is abforbed by them, 
This is true ; but it is alfo true, 
that we have no proof of the 
whole quantity being employed in 
the formation of water and car- 
bonic acid gas.—Here we are 
for once forced to relinquifh ex- 
periment and reafon from anal- 
ogy. The procefs of refpiration 
in many ref{pects refembles that of 
combuttion. ‘The latter cannot 
exiit without air: nor can the 
former. They both vitiate the 
air which they ufe, and deftroy 
its power of fupporting them. 
They alfo equally vitiate the air 
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for each other. Both are inca- 
pable of being carried on in the 
noxious gales. In fine, it appears 
that a certain principle of air is 
alone capable of {upporting com- 
buition. Abitract this principle, 
no combultion can take place, nor 
can refpiration go on. This 
principle is oxygen. This is the 
principle which fupports combuf- 
tion ; and when ufed pure, increa- 
fes it toa violent degree. We 
mutt acknowledge, then, a clofe 
analogy between combuftion and 
refpiration. In the former pro- 
ceis, we can prove that oxygen is 
abforbed. Is it not probable that 
it is fo in the latter ? It would be 
abiurd to affert that combuttion 
is carried on by _ evaporation. 
Perhaps it is fo of refpiration. 
If evaporation is the only effec 
neceflary to be produced by ref- 
pirative air, any gas having a fuf- 
ficiently ftrong affinity for moif- 
ture, fulphurated hydrogen gas 
for example, would be as proper 
for refpiration, as atmofpheric air. 

We have room for only one 
more remark on this new theory. 
{In one place, (p. 12) we find it 
obierved, that the difappearance 
of oxygen in the lungs may be 
accounted for by its combination 
with the carbon and hydrogen, 
which we know come from the 
blood in thelungs. At the fame 
moment it is denied, that oxygen 
can be abforbed by the blood be- 
caufe the coats of the lungs in- 
tervene. Why fhould carbon 
and hydrogen pafs out, more ea- 
fily than oxygen can pafs in? 
Afterward, however, (p. 1§) it is 
queftioned whether there is any 
decompofition of air in the lungs. 
Here we again remark, that neith- 
er aflertion nor queftion will def- 
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troy facts, fupported by the cleareg 
and moft beautiful experiments. 

In the practical part we find, 
that the author difapproves in. 
flation of the lungs with the breath 
of another perfon. Though at. 
mofpheric air is certainly prefer. 
able when it can-be conveniently 
thrown in ; we could inform him 
of numberlefs cafes of new born 
infants in a {tate of afphyxia, who 
have been eafily recovered by in- 
fiation from the human lungs, 
Thefe would many of them have 
perithed, if left for a few minutes 
in order to prepare a better: appa- 
ratus. 

The ftyle of this produétion is 
eafy and agreeable; and fome 
parts of the theory poflefs confid- 
erable ingenuity and marks of an 
original and unfettered genius, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Late Publications. 


At Philadelphia.—A Commercial 
DiGionary, publifhed by James Hum- 
phreys. 

A handfome edition of Pinkerton’s 
Geography, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a 4to. 
volume of maps executed in a maf- 
terly manner. This edition may 
rank with the beft that has iffued 
from the prefs in this country. 

The Hiftory of Mexico, collected 
from Spanifh and Mexican hiftort- 
ans, from MSS. and ancient paint- 
ings of the Indians, illuftrated with 
charts and engravings in a fuperiour 
ftyle, with critical differtations on 
the land, animals, and inhabitants of 
Mexico ; by Abbé D. Francefco Sa- 
veria Clavigero. 

The Refuge, by the author of the 
* Guide to Domeftic Happinefs.” 

At Bofton.—A valuable work on 
the Truth and Excellence of the Chri/- 
tian Religion, by Hannah Adams. 
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Letters from London, written dur- 
ing the yéars 1802 and 1803, by 
William Auftin. 


In the Prefs. 


At Philadelphia.—The Law Dic- 
tionary, explaining the rife, progrefs 
and prefent ftate of the Englifh Law, 
in theory and practice, by Giles 
Jacobs. 

Eaft’s Reports of Cafes argued and 
determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, with tables of the names of 
cafes and principal matters. 

Popular Tales, by Maria Edge- 
worth, in 3 vols. 12mo. intended for 
the inftruétion and edification of 
young perfons. | 

The Travels of Anacharfis the 
Younger, by Abbé Barthelemy. 


4A Family Tour through Great- 
Britain, by P. Wakefield. 


Volney’s View of the United States, 
tranflated from the French. 
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Publifoing by Subfcription. 
A beautiful edition of Sele& Brit- 


i/b Poets, from the moft approved 


text. ' 
The Philadelphia Medical Mu- 


feum ; to contain original commu- 


nications of the hiftories of difeafes 
and remedies, effays upon chemiftry, 
natural hiftory, and other branches 
of fcience. 

At Portfmouth.—Preffon’s Iilu/- 
trations of Ma/fonry, containing the 
hiftory and ftate of mafonry to the 
prefent time, with a valuable adden- 
da refpecting the United States, and 
a lift of all the Lodges, &c. &c. 

At Worcefter.—-A neat edition of 
Plutarch’s Lives, from the lateft En- 
glifh editions, in 6 volumes. 

The New Edinburgh Di/penfatory, 
from the laft improved edition, cor- 
rected by Dr. Cullen. 

The Domeftic Medicine or Family 


Phyfician, by Dr. Buchan. 








POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


DISTINGUISH Love and Friendpip as 
we will 

Exalted virtue is their bafis ftill. 

So nearly are thofe kindred flames ally'd, 

So nice the barriers each from each 
divide ; 

That unacknowledged /ove is often 
known, 

To claim fair friendpip’s title for its own. 

Lurk’d in difguife, we find this fubtle 
flame 

Make its approaches in that facred 

! name, 

Till anxious cares invade the peaceful 
breatt, 

Then Cupid fhines in all his pow’r con- 
fefs’d, 


To kindle Jove bright beauty claims 2 


part, 

And boafts its empire o'er the raptur’d 
heart. 

Virtue and beauty their attractions 
blend 


To form in one the and /over the friend. 

But mental graces and congenial worth 

Call the pure flame of facred /friendbip 
forth. 

Love to a fingle objet binds the foul, 

True as the trembling needle to the 
pole. 

While facred friendbip more diffuffive 
fhines, 

Nor age nor fex the generous flame 
confines. 

Love gives a joy more high and exquifite, 

But friendfip a more rational delight. 


This facred flame expands the human 


mind, 
And guides to virtues of the nobleft 
kind, 
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While Jove too often with tyrannic fway 
Makes every pailion of the foul obey. 
Celeftial friendpip is by blefling bleft ; 
We joy to fee our friends admir’d, 
carefs’d. 
True genuine Jove, which juftly bears 
the name, 
Is an exalted and enobling flame. 
But facred /riendfip claims fill higher 
praife, 
And far tranfcends my weak imperfect 
lays. 
SELIMA. 





SELECTED. 


LINES 
On the death of PoLiTian, which happened 
as be was playing an Elegy compofed by 
himfelf on the death of LORENZO DE 
Menpicl. 


WHILST borne in fable ftate Lorenzo’s 
bier, 

The tyrant death his proudeft triumph 
brings, 


He marks a bard in agony fevere 
Smite with delirious hand the founding 
ftrings. 


He ftop’d...he gaz’d - the ftorm of paf. 
fion rag’d ; 

And prayers with tears were mingled... 
tears with grief ; 

For loft Lorenzo, war with fate he 
wae'd, 

And ev’ry god was call’d to bring re. 
hef. 


The tyrant fmil’d and mindful of the 
hour, 

When from the fhades his confurt 
Orpheus led, 

“ Rebellious too, wouldft thou ufurp 

. my pow’r, 

And burft the chain that binds the cap- 

tive dead ?” 


He fpoke....and then he launch’d the 
fhaft of fate, 

And clos’d the lips that glow'd with 
facred fire. 

His timelefs doom ’twas thus Politian 
MCT... 

Politian, mafter of th’ Aufonian lyre | 
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NECROLOGY. 


From tHE Montuty MaGazINeE. 


SKETCH or toe LIFE ann CHAR- 
ACTER or THE LATE Dr. PRIEST- 
LEY. 


The Subje of this memoir has occupied too 
great a fpace in the literary hiftory of bis 
country not to require an ample biograph- 
ical record. This will probably be given 
in due time, by fome writer well quali- 
fied for the tafk, aided by authentic and 
original documents. Meanwhile, one who 
loved and revered him when living, and 
will ever honour bis memory, begs leave 
to offer to the public the following brief 
and imperfeé?, but he hopes not inaccurate, 
nor partial, view of what be was and 
what he performed. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D F.R.S, 
and member of many foreign literary 


focieties, was born on March 139, old 
ftyle, 1733, at Field-head, in the Weft- 
riding of Yorkfhire. His father was 
engaged in the clothing manufacture, 
and both parents were perfons of re- 
fpectability among the Calviniftic dil- 
fenters. Jofeph was from an early pe- 
riod, brought up in the houfe of Mr. 
Jofeph Keighley, who had married his 
aunt. A fondnefs for reading was one 
of the firft paffions he difplayed ; and 
it probably induced his friends to change 
their intentions of educating him for 
trade, and deftine him for a learned 
profeflion. He was fent to a fchool at 
Batley, the mafter of which poffeffed 
no common fhare of erudition. Befides 
the Latin and Greek languages, he was 


capable of giving inftructions in the — 


Hebrew ; and his pupil carried with 
him the knowledge of all the three to 
the academy of Daventry ; at which he 
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was entered, in his nineteenth year, as 
a ftudent ‘of divinity. This academy 
was the fucceflor of that kept by Dr. 
Doddridge at Northampton, and was 
conducted by Dr. Afhworth, whole firft 
pupil Mr. Prieftley is faid to have been. 
When about the age of twenty-two, he 
was chofen as an a(iftant-minifter to the 
Independent congregation of Needham- 
market, in Suffolk. He had at this 
time begun to imbibe theological opin- 
ions different from thofe of the fchool 
in. which he had been educated. He 
had likewife become a ftudent and ad- 
mirer of the metaphyfical philofophy of 
Hartley, of which, during life, he was 
the zealous advocate, and the acute 
elucidator. 

After an abode of three years at 
Needham, he accepted an invitation to 
be paftor of a fmall flock at Namptwich 
in Chefhire. ‘There he opened a day- 
{chool, in the conduct of which, he ex- 
hibited that turn for ingenious refearch, 
and that fpirit of improvement, which 
were to be his. diftinguifhing characte- 
riftics. He enlarged the minds of his 
pupils by philofophical experiments, 
and he drew up an Englifh Grammar 
upon an improved plan, which was his 
earlieft publication. His reputation as 
aman of uncommon talents and active 
inquiry foon extended itfelf among his 
profeflional brethren ; and when, upon 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, the 
tutor in divinity at Warrington acad- 
emy, Dr. Aikin was chofen to fupply 
his place, Mr. Prieftley was invited to 
undertake the vacant department of 
belles-lettres. It was in 1761, that he 
removed to a fituation happily accom- 
modated to his perfonal improvement, 
by the free fociety of men. of large in- 
telletual attainments, and tothe dif- 
play of his own various powers of 
mind. He foon after made a matrimo- 
nial connection with Mary, daughter to 
Mr. Wilkinfon of Berfham-Foundery, 
near Wrexham ; a lady of an excellent 
heart, and a ftrong underftanding, and 
his faithful partner in all the viciffitudes 
of his life. 

At Warrington properly commenced 
the literary career of this eminent per- 
fon, and a variety of publications foon 
ennounced to the world the extent and 
originality of his purfuits. One of the 
urlt was a Chart of Biography, in which 
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he ingenioufly contrived to prefent an 
ocular image both of the proportional 
duration of exiftence, and of the chro- 
nological period and fynchronifm of all 
the moft eminent perfons. of all ages and 
countries, in the great departments of 
fcience, art, and public life. This was 
very favourably received, and fuggefted 
a fecond Chart of Hiftory, in like man- 
ner offering to the view the extent, 
time, and duration of ftates and em- 
pires. Subjects of hiftory and general 
politics at this time engaged much of 
his attention. He delivered lectures 
upon them, of which the fubftance was 
given to the world in various ufeful 
publications. His notions of govern- 
ment were founded on thofe principles 
of the original and indefeafible rights of 
man, which are the fole bafis of all po- 
litical freedom. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Britifh Conftitution, ac- 
cording to his conceptions of it, and 
ably illuftrated it in his lectures, 

With refpect to his proper academ- 
ical department of the belles-lettres, he 
difplayed the enlargement of his views 
in a fet of Lectures on the Theory and 
Hiftory of Language, and on the Prin- 
ciples of Oratéry and Criticifm ; in the 
latter of which, he fuccefsfully applied 
the Hartleian theory of affociation to 
objects of tafte. Although his graver 
puriuits did not allow him to cultivate 
the agreeable parts of literature as a 
practitioner, he fufficicntly fhewed, by 
fome light and playful efforts, that he 
would have been capable of excelling 
in this walk, had he given his attention 
to it. But he was too intent upon things 
to expend his regards upon words, and 
he remained contented with a ftyle of 


writing accommodated to the great” 


bufinefs of inftruction, of which the 
characteriftics were accuracy and per- 
{picuity. 

Fully as his time might feem occupied 
by the academical and L:e--.y emplov- 
ments above enumerated, found 
means, by perpetual activity and indefat- 
igable induftry, to accomplifh the firft 
great work in natural philofophy, which 
laid a folid foundation for his fame in 
that department of human knowledge. 
Having long amufed himfelf with an 
electrical machine, and taken an intereft 
in the progrefs of difeovery in that 
branch of phyfics, he was induced to 
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undertake a Hiftory of Electricity, with 
an account of its prefent ftate. As the 
icience was of late date, and all its facts 
and theories lay within a moderate com- 
pais of reading, he thought it a tafk not 

beyond his powers to effect completely 
what he propofed ; although his plan 
included an extenlive courfe of experi- 
ment of his own, to verify what had 
been done by others, and to clear u 

remaining doubts and obfcurities. It 
appears from his preface, that, while 
engaged in this defign, he had enjoyed 
the advantage of perfonal intercourfe 
with fome eminent philofophers, among 
whom he acknowledges as coadjutors, 
Drs. Watfon and Franklin, and Mr. 
Canton. The work firft appeared at 
Warrington, in 1767, 4to. and fo well 
was it received, that it underwent a fifth 
edition, in 4to. in 1794. It is indeed an 
admirable model of fcientific hiftory 

full, without fuperfluity ; clear, method- 
ical, candid and unaffected. Its original 
experiments are highly ingenious, and 
gave a foretafte of that fertility of con- 
trivance and fagacity of obfervation 
which afterwards fo much di iftinguifhed 
the author. 

It may be proper in this place to 
ipe ak of Dr. Prieftley’s general charac- 
ter asan experimental philofopher. No 
perion in this clafs can be met with 
who engaged in his inquiries with a 
more pure and fumple love of truth, de- 
tached from all private and felfith con- 
fiderations of fame or advantage. Hence 
he was folicitous only that difcoveries 
fhould be made, regardlefs by whom 
they were made ; and he was placed 
far beyond all that petty jealoufy and 
rivairy which has rs often led to the 
saa of hints from cafual obfer- 
vations, till the proprietor fhould have 
made the moft of them for himfelf. On 
the contrary, he was impatient till all 
engaced in fimilar purfuits fhould be 
put upon the track which appeared to 
him molt likelv to lead to fuccefsful m- 
veftization Having no favourite theo- 
ries to fupport, he admitted inditierent- 
lv facts of ail apparent tendencies, and 
felt not the leaft hefitation in renounc- 
iug an opinion haft.ly formed, for an- 
other, the refult of maturer examina- 
tion. He regarded the whole field of 
knowledge as common ground, to be 
cultivated by the united labour of indi- 


viduals for the general benefit. In thefe 
refpects he feems moft to have refem- 
bled the excellent Stephen Hales, whom 
Haller juftly entitles “ vir indefeffus, ad 
inveniendum verum natus.” 

His connection with the Warrington 
academy ceafed in 1768, when he ac- 
cepted an invitation to othciate as paf- 
tor toa large and refpectable congrega- 
tion of proteftant difienters at Leeds. 
Confidering himfelf now as more ef 
pecially devoted to theology, he fuffer- 
ed that, which had always been his fa- 
vourite object, to take the lead amid 
his intellectual purfuits, though not to 
the exclufion of others. 

From infancy his mind had been 
ftrongly impretied with devotional fen- 
timents ; and although he had widely 
deviated from the doctrinal opinions 
which he had firft imbibed, yet all the 
pious ardour and religious zeal of the 
fect among whom he was educated re- 
mained undiminifhed. He likewife re- 
tained in full force the principles of a 
diffenter from the Eftablifhment, and 
thofe ideas of congregational difcipline 
which had become obiolete among 
many of the richer and more relaxed 
of the feparatifts. Numerous publica- 
tions relative to thefe points foon mark- 
ed his new refidence. His “ Inftitutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion” gave, 
in a popul: ar and concife form, his fyl- 
tem of divinity with its evidences. His 
“View of the Principles and Condu& 
of the Proteftant Diffenters” exhibited 
his notions of the grounds of diflent 
and the proper character and policy of 
a religious fect ; and a variety of con- 
troversial and polemic writings prefent- 
ed to the world his views of the Chril- 
tian difpenfation. 

As a divine, if poffible, ftill more than 
as a philofopher, trué+ was his fole aim, 
which he purfued with a more exalted 
ardour, in proportion to the greater im- 
posteet e of the fubjeét. Naturaliy fan- 

cuine, and embracing the conclufions of 
hi 's reafon with a plenitude of convic- 
tion that exeluded every particle of 
doubt, he inculcated his tenets with an 
earneftnefs lin uited by nothing but a {a- 
ered regard to the rights of private 
judgment in others as well as himfelf. 
The co nicer: ations of human prudence 
were nothing in his eve, nor did he 
admit the policy of introducing nov rel- 
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ties of opinion by flow degrees, and en- 
deavouring to conciliate a favourable 
hearing, by foftening or fupprefling 
what was moft likely to fhock prejudiced 
minds. He boldly and plainly uttered 
what he conceived to be the truth and 
the whole truth, fecure, that by its own 
native ftrength, it would in fine prevail, 
and thinking himfelf little refpontible for 
any temporary evils that might be in- 
curred during the interval. ‘To adopt 
the beautiful and happy fimile of one 
of his late vindicators, “he follewed 
truth as a man, who hawks, follows his 
fport ; at full fpeed, ftraight forwards, 
looking only upwards, and regardlefs 
into what difficulties the chace may lead 
him.” 

As pure religion was the great end 
of Dr. Prieftley’s labours, fo perfect 
freedom of difcuffion was the means; 
and fince he was convinced that this 
could not be attained under the domi- 
nation of powerful and jealous eftab- 
lifhments, interefted in maintaining the 
particular fyftem on which they were 
founded ; he was a warm and open 
enemy to all unions of ecclefiaftical with 
political fyftems, however modified and 
limited. In this refpect as in various 
others, he differed from many of his 
Diffenting brethren; and, while he was 
engaged in controverfy with the church, 
he had to fuftain attacks from the op- 
polite quarter. But warfare of this 
kind he never feared or avoided: it 
coft him little expence of time and none 
of {pirits: it even feemed as if fuch an 
exercife was falutary to his mental con- 
{itution. 

Few readers of this fketch need be 
told that Dr. Prieftley was at the head 
of the modern Unitarians; a fect, of 
which the leading tenet is the proper 
humanity of Chrift, and which confines 
every {pecies of religious worfhip and 
adoration to the One Supreme. If 
thofe who have charged him with infi- 
delity meant any thing more than an 
inference from his avowed opinions on 
this head, and imagined that he intend- 
ed more than he declared, and enter- 
tamed a fecret purpote of undermining 
the Chniftian revelation, they have been 
suilty of a calumny from which the 
eaft exertion of candour and penetra- 
Yon would have preferved them. ‘They 
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might have perceived that he was one 
who laid open his whole foul on every 
fubject in which he was engaged ; and 
that zeal for chriftianity, as a divine 
difpenfation,-and the moft valuable of 
all gifts beftowed upon the human kind, 
was his ruling paflion. 


The favourable reception of the Hit 
tory of Electricity had induced Dr. 
Prieftley to adopt the grand defign, of 
purfuing the rile and progrefs of the 


_ other fciences,in a hiftorical form; and 


much of his time at Leeds was occupied 
in his fecond work upon this plan, en- 
titled “ The Hiftory and Prefent State 
of Difcoveries relating to Vifion, Light, 
and Colours,” which appeared in 2 vols. 
4to. 1772. This is allowed to be a 
performance of great merit; poffefling 
a lucid arrangement, and that clear, 
perfpicuous view of his fubject which 
it was the author’s peculiar talent to 
afford. It failed, however, of attaining 
the popularity of his Hiftory of Elec- 
tricity, chiefly becaufe it was impoffi- 
ble to give adequate notions of many 
parts of the theory of opticks without 
a more acurate acquaintance with math- 
ematics than common readers can be 
fuppofed to pofiefs. Perhaps too, the 
writer himfelf was fearcely competent 
to explain the abftrufer parts of this 
fcience. It proved to be the termina- 
tion of his plan; but fcience was no 
lofer by the circumftance ; for the ac- 
tivity of his mind was turned from the 
confideration of the difcoveries of 
others, to the attempt of making dif- 
coveries of his own, and nothing could 
be more brilliant than his fuccefs. We 
find that at this period he had begun 
thofe experiments upon air, which had 
given the greateft celebrity to his name 
as a natural philofopher. 

In 1770, Dr. Prieftley quitted Leeds 
for a fituation as different as could well 
be imagined. His philofophical writ- 
ings, and the recommendation of his 
friend Dr. Price, had made him fo 
favourably known to the Earl of Shel- 
burne (now marquis of Lanfdown) that 
this nobleman, one of the very few in 
this country, who have affumed the 
patronage of literature and {fcience, 
made him fuch advantageous propofals 
for refidence with him, that regard to 
his family would not permit them to be 
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rejected. It was merely in the capacity 
of his Lordfhip’s librarian, or, rather, 
his literary and philofophical compan- 
ion, in the hours that could be devoted 
to fuch purfuits, that Dr. Prieftley be- 
came an inmate with him. The domef- 
tic tuition of Lord Shelburne’s fons was 
already committed to a man of merit, 
and they received from Dr. Prieftley no 
other inftruction than that of fome 
courfes of experimental philofophy. 
During this period, his family refided 
at Calne, in Wiltfhire, adjacent to Bow- 
wood, the country-feat of lord Shel- 
burne. Dr. Prieftley frequently accom- 
panied his noble patron to London, and 
mixed at his houfe with feveral of the 
eminent characters of the time, by 
whom he was treated with the refpect 
due to his talents and virtues. He alfo 
attenced his Lordfhip ina vifit to Paris, 
where he faw many of the moft cele- 
brated men of fcience and letters in 
that country ; and he aftonifhed them 
by his affertion of a firm belief in re- 
vealed religion, which had been prefent- 
ed to their minds in fuch colours, that 
they thought no man of fenfe could 
hefitate in rejecting it as an idle fable. 


Whilft he was enjoying the advantages 
of this fituation, in every afliftance from 
books and a noble apparatus for the 
purfuit of experimental inguiry, he alfo 
appeared in the height of his fame as 
an acute metaphyfician. In 1775, he 
publifhed his “ Examination of Dr. Reid 
on the Human Mind; Dr. Beattie on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth: 
and Dr. Ofwaid’s Appeal to Common 
Senfe.”” The purpofe of this volume 
was to refute the new doctrine of com- 
mon fonfe, employed as the criterion of 
truth by the metaphyficians of Scot- 
land, and to prepare the way for the re- 
ception of the Hartleian theory of the 
human mind, which he was then enga- 
ged in prefenting under a more popu- 
lar and intelligible form. They who 
conceive Dr. Prieftley to have been 
triumphant in argument on this occa- 
fion, agree in difapproving (as he him- 
felf did afterwards) the contempt and 
farcafm with which he treated his an- 
taronifts, which they do not think ex- 
cuied by the air of arrocance and {elf- 
fufficiency affumed by theie writers in 
their ftrictures upon other reafoners, 
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But this was not the only inftance: in 
which he thought it allowable to enliv- 
en the drynefs of controverfy by ftrokes 
of ridicule. He never intentionally 
mifreprefented either the arguments or 
the purpofes of an opponent ; but he 
meafured the refpect with which he 
treated him, by that which he felt for 
him in his own mind. 
(To be continued.) 
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Died in Bofton, on Monday 13th 
Augutft, greatly beloved and lamented, 
but particularly fo by his Church and 
Congregation, Rev. SIMEON HOW- 
ARD, D. D. Paftor of the Society at 
W eft-Bofton, in the 72d year of his age, 
and 37th of his miniftry. Perhaps no 
one ever pafled through a life, fo occu- 
pied as his was, with fewer enemies, 
and more and fincerer friends ; for he 
was fo amiable, diffident, and conciliat- 
ing in his manners, that if he ever had 
any, they could find nothing in him to 
cenfure, while the latter had every 
thing toadmire. Striving always for a 
conicience void of offence towards God 
and man, his whole life was an aflem- 
blage and one uniform exhibition of all 
the chriftian virtues. An ardent lover 
of his country, he was an early.advo- 
cate for its freedom and independence ; 
and he conftantly recommended the 
practice of the focial duties, as highly 
neceflary to its peace and glory :—And 
if he differed from fome in his political 
creed, it was in that mild and ingenious 
manner, that his opponents were almoft 
induced to become his converts. In do- 
meftic life he was the kind and cheertu! 
hufband, the tender affectionate parent, 
and the meek conéefcending mafter. 
With a. difpofition fo engaging, and a 
nynd fo modeft and unsfluming, and 
fhrinking as it were from the public 
eve, itis not to be wondered at, that 
the honours of many diftinguifhed foci- 
eties followed him in the retirement of 
the clofet, for we foon faw him the Pret- 
ident of fome, and a member of almott 
all thofe literary inftitutions, which are 


the oraament of ovr country. Put 
: 11 ' i sAlar aa : 

amidit all thofe erear public avocations, 

ae % : > 

he did not forget the great butine's 


which he had undertaken ta do. AS 34 
minifter of the gofpel, we behold him, 
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like his divine Mafter, both by precept 
and example, adorning the doctrines he 
profeffed. His fermons were always up- 
on fubjects the moft interefting and im- 
portant toman; and they were written 
in fuch a luminous and elegant ftyle, and 
delivered in fo ferious and devout a man- 
ner, that it was as impoflible not to lif- 
ten to the preacher, as it was not to love 
and venerate the man, as a clofe, cor- 
rect, and deep thinker. In the feience 
of Divinity, perhaps there were few 
who equalled him, yom | not many 
who excelled him; and although he 
was not naturally eloquent, he was 
however copious in prayer, and uncom- 
monly pertinent when occafion requir- 
ed it. In a word, no man of tafte ever 
heard Dr. Howard, who did not with 
to hear him again, and no one ever 
knew him, who did not wifh with him 
a more intimate acquaintance. 


“ He was a preacher, fimple, grave, fincere ; 
In doétrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, folemn, chafte, 
And natural in gefture ; much impreffed 
Himfelf, as confcious of bis awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock be feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in addrefs, as well becomes 
A meffenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the pidture { is it like ? it is.” 
The remains of Dr. Howard were en- 
tombed on Wednefday the 15th day, 
with every token of love and refpect 
for his memory. ‘The corpfe was con- 
veyed to the Weft-Bofton meeting 
houte, which was drefled in fable habil- 
iments, where the funeral fervices were 
performed. The Rev. Dr. Lathrop ad- 
drefled the throne of grace, in a very 
feeling and fervid manner, on the 
mournful occafion ;—and an affecting 
and very pertinent difcourfe was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Prefident Willard, 
from part of Rev. ii. 10.—*“ Be thou 
Saithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ Wymns and an anthem 
were interfperfed in the fervices. The 
Committee, Members of the Church, 
aud the Congregation, “ from kfping 
infancy to hoary eld,’ preceded the 
corpte to the place of interment ; which 
was followed by the mournmg relatives, 
a numerous body of the Clergy of all 
Cenominations of this and the neigh- 
houring towns, the late Prefident of the 


United States, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nour, Chief Juftice Dana, the Profeffors 
and other Governours of the Univerfity, 
the Prefident, Officers, and Members of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Humane Society, and other Inftitutions, 
and a long train of private citizens. 
The pall was borne by the Rev. Prefident 
Harvard College, Rev. Dr. Lathrop, 
Rev. Dr. Eckley, Rev. Dr. Eliot, Rev. 
Mr. Porter, and Rev. Mr. Emerfon. 
Many of the fhops and ftores were 
clefed in the ftreets through which the 
proceflion pafied. 


At Concord on the 1ft Aug. Dr. TIM- 
OTHY MINOT, in the 79th year of 
his age. He was the fon of the pious 
and amiable Mr. Minot, who, for many 

ears in that town, was employed as an 
inftructer of languages, and who was 
defcended from the ancient and refpect- 
able family of the fame name in the 
town of Dorchefter. Dr. Minot receiv- 
ed the honours of Harvard College in 
the years 1747 and °50. He early de- 
voted himfelf to the ftudy of medicine, 
Was an approved practitioner, and in 
the treatment of rheumatic and chroni- 
cal cafes, eminent. He was one of the 
founders of the Middlefex Medical Af 
fociation, and an officer of it until he 
died. As an inhabitant of the town in 
which he lived, he fuftained with fidel- 
ity important offices. A chriftian b 
education and profeflion, he manifefted 
the f{pirit of his religion in the inter- 
courfes of life. In the fociety of a 
beautiful and excellent wife, from 
whom he was feparated but a little 
while, he reared a numerous and re- 
{pectable family, to whom he has left a 
fair inheritance, and a good rame which 
is better than precious ointment. 





At Rowley, Mrs. APHIA GAGE, /Et. 
88, relict of the late Col. Thomas Gage. 
Her defcendants are 2 children, 36 gr. 
children, 32 great-grand-children, and 1 
of the 4th generation, making in the 
whole 77 ; of which 64 are now living. 











At Berwick, (Maine) Elder DANIEL 
LIBBEY, /&t. 88. His defcendants are 
16 children, 113 grand-children, and 72 
great-grand-children ; in all 201. 
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BIRTHS for Augutft. 
Males - = = © «= = Q] 
Females - - - - «- «= 30 
Sex not returned - - - 33 


Total 84 
DEATHS. 
Complaint. Age. Male.Fem. 
yr J. eye -3 
RS... ut lis ob 4 08 37 y: 1 
BeeMOR ss os oc we 0 8 owl t we 1 
Gatkkér-rafh ......0¢ 4y. 1 
Cholera of infants 2y.16m.11.9. 2 2 
Confumption 55. $2,27.28.24. * a eae 
32.54.43. 
COmVGIRONE . «oc ce ce 64y 2 
Croup ..- 2 sees es 4m. 1 
Dropfy ...... 69.57.52 y. 3 
Fever bilious.... . 5.64y. 2 
Fever pulmonick.. . 25y. 1 
Hemoptyfis....... 14 y. 1 
Infantile Complaints 2y. 4d. 1 1 
Inflammation of the ftomach. 63y. 1 
Inteftinal obftruction .. 71ly. 1 
Mental derangement . . 22y. ] 


Mortification . . . 15m. 1 
Old age . 76.83.77.90.84y. 3 2 
FRE er ; 
EE 5 2d on es 6 Sb Ia de 
Dae eee. gw ct tl tt TR 
en fos oS 8 8S 


™ bo 


Total, 43 deaths; of which are,— 
adults, 8 males, 20 females——and 15 
infants. Bofton, Aug. 31. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


On Wednefday, Aug. 29, the annual 
Commencement of Harvard Univerfity 
at Cambridge was attended in the ufual 
forms. The following is the order of 
exercifes for candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

1. A falutatory Oration in Latin, by 
Lhomas Afpinwall, 

I. <A forenfic Difputation on this 
queftion—“ Whether phy fical inability, 
voluntarily contracted, deftroy mor al 
obliration 4 by Oliver Browa and “faa- 
zanizb Cre 

ir. An : aa xlifh Conference on— 
“The evils ariiing to fociety from Av- 
arice, Indolence, and Ambition,” by 
Henry Brown, fabez Chickering, aud Time 


? . . 
eihy Davis. 
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IV. An Englifh Differtation on, 
“ Duelling,” by Andrews Norton, 

V. A Hebrew Orationon—* Pride,” 
by Mofes Webjfter. 

VI. An Englifh Conference on— 
“The influence of Painting, Mufic, and 
Oratory upon the Paflions,” by Thomas 
Feffries Eckley, Samuel Orne, and Fyeph 
Sprague. 

Vil. An Englifh Poem on—“ Cre. 
dulity,” by William Freeman. 

Vill. A Greek Dialogue on— Spar. 
tan Manners,” by Nathaniel Morton Da- 
vis, Samuel Sewall, and William Simmons. 

IX. An Englifh Conference on— 
“ Water, Air, Heat, and Light.” by 
Amos Clark, Benjamin Merrill, Charles 
Apthorp Morton, and Seth Newcomb. 

X. An Englifh Oration on—*“ The 
mutual influence of Government and 
Religion,” by ‘Fobn Stickney. 

XI. <A forenfic Difputation on this 
queftion—* Whether the Law of Na- 
ture be equally applicable to Individ- 
uals and Nations,” by ‘Fofeph Emerfon 
Smith, and Ajbur Ware. 

XII. An Englifh Poem on—* The 
influence of Poetry,” by Fofeph Head. 

XII. An Englith Colloquy on— 
“ The advantages of public over private 
Education,” by Samuel Cary and Benja- 
min Ropes Nichols. 

XIV. Englifh Compofitions on va- 
rious fubjects, by Robert Adams, Abel 
Boynton, Stephen Chapin, Abraham Euflis, 
Benjamin Guild, and Fofeph Hovey. 

XV. An Englifh Oration on— 
“ Reverence of Antiquity,” by Samuel 
Cooper Thacher. 

‘The third and the eleventh exercifes 
were omitted by reafon of the ficknels 
or abfence of performers. 


After the performances of the can- 
didates for the firft degree, an Englifh 
Oration on—* Imitation” was delivered 
by Mr. Benjamin Pierce. 

The following young gentlemen were 
then made Bachelors of Arts. 


Robert Adams, William Afpinwall, 
‘Thomas Afpinwall, Jonathan Bafs, Abel 
Boynton, John Brewer, Oliver Brown, 
Elijah Brown, Henry Brown, Jones 
Buckminfter, Samuel Cary, Stephen 
Chapin, Jabez Chickering, Amos Clark, 
Jaazaniah Crofby, Thomes J. H. Cuth- 
ing, Timothy Davis, Nathaniel Morton 
Davis, Thomas Jeffries Eckley, Abra- 
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ham Euftis, Mark Farley, William Free- 
man, George Wafhington Frye, Eben- 
ezer Greenough, Benjamin Guild, 
Charles Chauncy Haven, Jofeph Head, 
Jacob Hewins, Jofeph Hovey, Leonard 
Kimball, John Law, Samuel Livermore, 
John Loud, John Merrill, Benjamin 
Merrill, Charles Apthorp Morton, Seth 
Newcomb, Benjamin Ropes Nichols, 
Andrews Norton, Samuel Orne, Jo- 
feph Otis Ofgood, Phineas Page, Wy- 
man Richardfon, Samuel Ripley, Wil- 
liam Scollay, Samuel Sewall, William 
Simmons, Jofeph Emerfon Smith, Jo- 
feph Sprague, John Starr, John Stick- 
ney, Jeremiah Stimpfon, Bezaleel Taft, 
David Tappan, Samuel Cooper Thach- 
er, Samuel Ruffell Trevett, Afhur Ware, 
Owen Warland, Mofes Webfter, Jon- 
athan Wild. 


Masters or ARTs. 


In Courfe—John Stevens Abbot, Jo- 
fiah Adams, Wilkes Allen, William 
Bartlett, William Chandler, Samuel 
Mather Crocker, Jacob Abbot Cum- 
mings, Edward Cutts, Thomas Dawes, 
John Dix, John Forrefter, Abel Fox, 
Timothy Fuller,John Gorham, Robert 
Hallowell, Moody Kent, Luther Law- 
rence, Henry Newman, Charles Chaun- 
cy Parfons, Benjamin Pierce, Elias 
Phinney, William Bant Sullivan, George 
Sullivan, Enoch Sawyer Tappan, Wil- 
ham Starkey T itcomb, Nathaniel Wil- 
liams. Out of Courfe.—Motes Little, 
A.B.1787. William Biglow, A.B. 1794. 
William Ballard and Rufus Wyman, 
A.B. 1799. Horatio Bean and Timo- 
thy Boutell, A. B. 1800. 


Mafters of Arts of Dartmouth College ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 


Samuel Ayer Bradley, Daniel Webfter. 
Bachelors of Phy fic. 


| Rufus Wyman, Abel Fox, John Gor- 
lam, 


Fi. onorary Doforates conferred. 


The degree of S. T. D. was conferred on 
Rev. Eli Forbes, of Gloucefter, and 
Rev. John N. Abeel, of New-York ; 
the degree of M.D. on Jofhua Fither, 
V. Prefident of the Maffachufetts Med- 
ical Society ; and the degree of L. L.D. 
s1 Theophilus Parfons, Efq. 


On the 15th Aug. was attended the 
firft Commencement of the Univerfity 
of Vermont in Burlington, when were 
had the following performances. 


FORENOON EXERCISES. 


1. Declamation in Greek, by obz 
H. Chaplin. 

2. Englifh Oration on Agriculture, 
bg Afahel Langworthy. 

8. Dialogue on the Languages, by 
Henry Boftwick, Platt Newcomb, and 
Arch'd Hyde. 

4. Declamation on the word “ Why,” 
by Satterlee Clarke. 

5. Forenfic . Difputation on _ this 
queftion—Whether party fpirit be ben- 
eficial to a nation? by Ezra C. Crofs, 
and Gardner Child. 

6. Declamation, by Lewis Fobnfon. 

7. Dialogue, by Cafius F. Pomeroy, 
and ames L. Sawyer. 

8. Englifh Oration on Aftronomy, 
by Warren Loomis. 

9. Dialogue, by 
Stroxg, and G. Child. 

10. Declamation, by CG, F. Pomeroy. 

11. Englifh Oration on the origin 
of party, by S. Clarke. 

12. Declamation, by ¥. Z. Sawyer. 

13. Forenfic Difputation on _ this 
queftion—Whether an extenfive terri- 
tory be beneficial to a republican gov- 
ernment ? by ¥. H. Chaplin and F. 
Strong. 

(14. Englifh Oration on the pro- 
grefs of improvement, by Oliver Hubbel. 


AFTERNOON. 


1. The falutatory Oration, by Charles 
Adams. 

2. A forenfic Difputation on this 
queftion—W hether practifing phyficians 
are advantageous to mankind? by 
Wheeler Barns and airus Kennan. 

8. Law-Cafe, by L. Fobnfon, H. 
Boftwick, and S. Clarke. 

4. Difpute on this queftion—Whe- 
ther capital punifhments in civil govern- 
ments be the beft preventatives of crimes? 
by 0. Hubbel and A. Langworthy. 

5. Englifh Oration on Education, 
by W Barns. 

6. Englifh Oration on the evils of 
party fpirit, by C. Adams. 

7. Englifh Oration on Happinefs, 
by Fuftus P. Wheeler. 


8. Valedictory Oration, by }. Kennan. 


E. C. Grofi, F. 
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1|72}ENE |Cloudy morning. Little 
.1\75|E by N\{prinkling A. M.—-At M. 
1 
I 


17 69/SE | and after clear. 


3 }30.1/67) WNW iFair and clear. 
18}* 


8 j29.9 6 w Fair and clear. 
1g|% |29-9 


8 |29.7|77)/ WbyS Fair—hazy in afternoon. 





3 |29.9\71|NW (Pair. Hazy fome parts 
21|% ,+9-9)5° WSWiof the day. 


7'INW {Cloudy moft of the day. 





22|* 





63|NW |Pair and clear. 
23|> 3 





8 129.961) WSW)Fair and clear, Hazy ia 
24\% 29-9 76) WbySithe evening. 
8s. 29.8 72]NN 











METEOROLOGY. 
eid Fs , 
oe ic. ad . 
A 5 | § Elwina Weatnes 
\3 129-9 6 WNW/|Fair and clear. 
g | (29-999 W 
29.976 SW 
10, 30. |71) 
8)30. (63 NNW [Pair and clear. 
z | *,3° |77, 
8-|39. |72, 
fio 30. 67; 
8/30. [OS Ws |pair—-fome clouds—rain 
3 y 30. 175 8 in the evening, and fome 
*}3°: 12°S thunder and lightning. 
10/29. 9/69. 
} 
° 
8 yt es aa Rain, early in morning 
4 |, ~ 70 SE —fome fprinkling after- 
10 oa a wards. Alternate clouds 
“ | and funthine. 
8 |30. {63 NNE Fair—fome clouds 
2 130. |72E ’ 
> Iss. 30. }69 ESE 
10} 30 7 
8 |39 |7'SS\V |cloudy—fome fprinkling. 
6 |2 |30- |23 ESE y _ 
$s.}30. |S7E 
: 10} 30 ‘et 
‘a 8 130.1/53ssE |Cloudy. 
‘4 a 7 2 30.1 79 E 
VW ss.] 30.1165 E 
a. £0} 30.1 O54 
b f 8 |30. 1/69 E Cloudy—rain in evening, 
8 12 {39. {71 ittended with lightning. 
$8.]30. }96, 
}10}29.9 55, 
8 (29. 5,56INW loudy till 2 of the P. M. 
2 |29.5)72|NW | Afterwards fair and clear. 
$3.)29.d5/5°]5 
\FO}29.5} 0% 
8 \29.5173|W SW Fair—clofe. 
102 |20.5/50/5W 
$3.|29.517715W 
(10129.9]7 3 
| 
8 |29.9)72|WSW)Fair. In evening high 
14 2 |30. [TRIE wind. 
$8./30. 1732/8 
10} 30.1}7¢ 
8 |30.2/69|ENE jCloudy, and high wird 
12 2 |30.2/67/ENE jmoit of the day. 
88.1 39.2/64|INW 
10} 30.2)54 
8 130.2164INE {Cloudy A. M. 
132 |30.2/9C]NNE |Fair P.M. 
$8.) 39. 1165/E 
10] 39.1164 
8 /30.1)65) Ww Fair and clear. 
14 |39 {7S5|E 
a5. 390.1 72 SSE 
10] 39. 16% 
8.130. I71]9 Fair and clear, 
15 2 |30. [8°|2SE 
55 39. 7* 5 
EC] G9 173 
8 139. [rp Fair and clear. 
16 2 30. 5 SS\W 
ss |} 39. 170 1ssW 
bc} 9 S724 


30. 63/W = | Fair—clear. Hazy in the 
30. 74 evening. 








8 {30.1 64/5 Cloudy all day. Some I] 
26% |30-1 74) fprinkling. 


8 130.1 68|SSW Icloudy. A little rain. T 
27 2 139. 7JO\ENE 








|S ]30.265|NE [Cloudy A. M.—Clear and T 
28/2 [30-3 OS/E fair P. M, : 


8 130.3 65 Fair and clear. 
29|% 39-3 7° Eo 
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Tl 
651; W |Cloudy morning—Fair C 

30}2 130. |So}s clear after 10 of the A.M u 
S 


~ 
©: 
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% [29.9 72) WNW) Fair and clear. 
31 |2 |29.9 S2iESE 
ss.}29.9 81 ISSW 
10}29.9:7 

The wind is obferved at 8 of the A. M. at 2 
P.M. and at funtet.——'The mean ftate of the 


thermometer this month, by the foregoing 0 
fervations, is 70,6. 
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RP The afcription of an ode to C. P. Sum 
| ner, Efq. in our table of contents for July, ¥* 
j! a mittake of the printers. 


